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’S good to have money 
and the things that 
money can buy; but it’s 
good, too, to check up once 
in a while and make sure 
you haven’t lost the things 


e 


that money can’t buy. 


---George Horace Lorimer. 
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WALLS 


Eva Raw Barrp 


EN years of my life I spent in 

China, where we lived behind walls. 

Our compound was an acre in size 
surrounded by a wall eight feet high. 
At first I resented it, then I tolerated 
it, finally I loved it. It wasn’t there to 
keep me in, but to keep objectionable 
persons out. And here was an acre for 
us to live in and make as beautiful as 
we chose. 

When I came home to America I 
loved our open yards, but after five 
years of seeing my neighbor’s clothes on 
the line and guarding my chickens from 
tearing up their gardens, to say nothing 
of having to tag my own children like 
babies in a maternity hospital to be sure 
that I get the right ones back, I think 
of the old China compound as a pecu- 
liarly restful place. But out of it all 
walls have become symbolic to me. And 
because I am quite hard of hearing, 
deafness is one of my walls. 

Now, there are walls and walls. Have 
you ever passed a long stretch of grim 
prison walls, or seen the walls within 
walls that keep criminals safe from es- 
cape? There are actually deaf people 
who live like that. I don’t know why. 
Out of their own minds and the mis- 
taken ideas of other folks they have con- 
jured up the notion that their handicap 
constitutes an impassible barrier between 
them and the world. They really don’t 
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intend that anyone shall pass it without 
realizing its height. They put up signs, 
“Trespassers, Keep Out,” and run up a 
danger signal when some intrepid soul 
attempts to scale the wall. Whether 
they like their prison house or not, it is 
hard to say. Tastes differ. But there 
they live, year in and year out, walled 
in by a mere misfortune. 


But that is not the only kind of wall 


there is in the world. Some walls are - 


intriguing. Oh, haven’t you ever seen a 
wall with morning glories rioting over 
the top and English ivy claiming the cor- 
ners, and you just know that inside are 
tall hollyhocks and golden rod, conceal- 
ing the fact that there is a wall at all. 
You have come upon somebody’s secret 
garden, and you long to go in. And 
just as you are figuring out how to do 
it, the merriest face in the world peeps 
from a stepladder on the other side, and 
the cheeriest voice you ever heard, says: 
“Don’t you want to come in and -help me 
trim my vines?” Of course you do, and 
once inside you do more than trim vines, 
you breathe the air of sanctuary and 
fairyland all in one. And you wonder 
why more folks don’t live behind walls. 


Now, deafness may be a wall. Maybe 
there is a way out for some of us. It’s 
a wonderful thing how many folks are. 
answering the call— . : eet 
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“Out of your cage, 

Come out of your cage 

And take your soul on a pilgrimage! 

Pease in your shoes and if you must, 

But out and away before you are dust; 

Scribe and stay-at-home, 

Saint and sage, 

Out of your cage, 

Out of your cage.” 

Some of these lip-reading people seem 
to have found a way to get out from 
behind the walls. I am like the Ephe- 
sians, who, when St. Paul asked them 
if they had received the Holy Spirit, 
said that they did not so much as know 
that the Holy Spirit had been given. I 
didn’t even know that lip-reading was 
possible for folks like me until last week, 
and I haven’t had time to learn it. So 
I am talking to the folks who are ap- 
parently walled in. And I'd drive it 
home to every hard-of-hearing person in 
the land that “Walls do not a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage.” Why, the 
world takes you at your own valuation. 
If you want to go through life as a 
poor, deaf thing, you can. Pitying peo- 
ple always drop pennies into an out- 
stretched hand. But do we want pen- 
nies ? 

What are you doing with your wall, 
this little idiosyncrasy of yours called 
deafness? Did you ever try beating the 
other fellow to it, by treating it as the 
incident in life that it is? Treasure the 
ridiculous situations that arise from mis- 
understandings. None of us likes to be 
laughed at, but it’s heaps of fun to be 
laughed with. You have your own 
treasure house of absurdities to draw 
on; here is a favorite of mine: My hus- 
band is a minister, of proper dignity 


and standing, I hope; I tell folks that : 


the reason he doesn’t swear at me is be- 
cause the Bible says: “Thou shalt not 
curse the deaf.” It really does say that 
very thing. 

“I abree with you perfectly, but what 
did yet: say?” brings a gracious repeti- 
tion of almost anything I want to hear. 
My most practical hearing device is an 
ancient horn with the paint rubbed off. 
There are much better-looking lacquered 
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ones on the market, but I can’t hear so 
well with them. Occasionally some sen- 
sitive soul says (and no doubt quite a 
few of them think): “O, I couldn’t use 
a thing like that.” Couldn’t you? Why, 
I carry mine as much for the psychologi- 
cal effect on other people as for what I 
actually get out of it. There are a lot of 
folks in the world who simply can’t 
resist a cheerful woman who smilingly 
admits that she would rather the world 
would know she is deaf than to think 
she is dumb! One of the joys in life 
is the assurance my husband occasionally 
gets from men well up in his profession 
that I am certainly not dumb. One 
eminent gentleman told him I was a 
whirlwind. Not everybody, perhaps, 
craves the compliment of being called a 
whirlwind, but for a middle-aged deaf- 
ened lady, who by all ordinary rules 
should be down and out—well, you’re 
deaf, you know! I whirled for days. 

I wouldn’t write this for any one in 
the world but deafened folks, and I’m 
just radiantly happy, with my discovery 
of Votta Review, to know that there 
are a lot of folks in the world with the 
same point of view that I have, that 
deafness is an accident. But there are 
a lot of them who think that it’s the 
whole of life! They are walled in, and it 
hasn’t occurred to them that they can 
do a lot with the walls, and absolutely 
control what is inside of them. I am 
the most ordinary person in the world. 
I never took a college honor or won a 
prize in my life. But I won’t be downed 
by deafness, and you needn’t be either. 
Look to your walls! 





CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE INTELLIGENCE 
TEST ON PAGE 349 

1—b, 2—c; 3—d; 4c; 5—a; 6—d; 

%Y—d; 8—c; 9—c; 10—b; 11—d; 12—a; 


13—a; 14—c; 15—b; 16—b; 17—4d; 
18—c; 19—a; 20—c; 21—b; 22—b; 
23—d; 24—d; 25—c; 26—b; 27—a; 
28—b; 29—b; 30—d; 31—a; 32—d; 
33—b. 
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A DEAFENED RADIO EDITOR 


By M. D. 


ROFESSOR JOHN FERRALL, of 

the Chair of Pollyanimosity, once 

gave out the theory that there was 
nothing a deafened person could not do 
better than a hearing one unless it was to 
take charge of a telephone switchboard, 
and he had his doubts even about that. 
Confirmation of his theory comes near 
being established in Columbus, Ohio, for 
the largest daily paper in that city has for 
its Radio Editor 


known that neither of my ears functions 
as it should. They haven’t been doing 
it for many years and they never will 
again. Artificial means must be used for 
all conversation, and you cannot imagine 
the many hours of happiness that have 
come through my ability to hear over the 
radio. 

“IT was rather skeptical about it for a 
long time. Didn’t believe I should be 
able to hear any 





a man who is ex- 
tremely hard of 
hearing, and the 
job of this deaf- 
ened man is, in 
part, to tune in 
on far distant and 
unusual stations 
which people with 
good ears and 
good sets cannot 
seem to get. And 
he does it night 
after night, to the 
great astonish- 
ment of people 
who know him as 








of the good 
things coming 
through the air 
First set I tried, 
I got only a 
shrieking, whist- 
ling noise. That 
was more than 
three years ago. 
But I _ heard 
enough to decide 
that with the 
proper headgear 
I would be able 
to hear more. I 
set about to get 
‘ear-muffs,’ as we 





a very deaf man. 
He tries out all 
different makes of 
radio equipment for manufactures, be- 
sides carrying on his work for the 
Columbus Dispatch. He explains why he 
gets such results, and thereby affords 
hope for deafened people who have not, 
up to this time, been able to enjoy the 
radio. 

In an interview concerning his mar- 
velous results this man, Mr. Charles W. 
Rife, says: 

“How does it come that I tune in so 
many stations that others fail to get? 1 
am asked that question every day, and 
it has been suggested that I reveal some 
of the secrets of this reception. 

“In the first place, it is pretty well 


MR. RIFE WITH HIS LOUD-SPEAKING 
EAR-PHONES 


call them, and 
tried all standard 
makes. They were 
all right in their way, but they didn’t 
weigh enough. But I managed to get 
along with them pretty well until Mr. F. 
L. Teets, of Jaeger Street, came into my 
life. ‘I’ll make you a set you can hear 
with,’ he said, and he kept his word. Let 
me tell you what he did. He took two 
loud speakers, removed the units, drilled 
holes in each of them, and attached a 
regular head set spring. They were metal, 
and mighty hard on the ears until he 
covered them with rubber sponges, and 
now—well, now I hear everything that 
comes through the air. And I do get sta- 
tions that are hard for others to tune in. 

“Not a day passes but what | have 
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requests to recommend some set, but 
having tried many of them, I say that all 
sets are good. Some are better than 
others, of course. Some are easier of 
operation, and it is ease of getting re- 
sults that pleases us most. 

“It is only fair to say that deafened 
persons, if they can hear at all over the 
radio, have a tremendous advantage 
over persons with perfect hearing, for 
the little noises which come in low prove 
irritating to others. 

“I use an outside aerial—don’t like 
the inside ones at all. The inside aerial 
may be best for those with perfect hear- 
ing, but when I hear, anybody in the 
same block can hear. Because I use 
the two loud speaker units, it is not 
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necessary to attach any loud speaker 
for the other members of the family, 
for they hear through the same agency 
that I do.” 

Mr. Rife gets stations on such short 
wave length and of such feeble power 
that it seems incredible that he is doing 
it with a pair of very poor ears. But 
with the directions he has given, others, 
who would enjoy the radio but for de- 
fective hearing, can take heart again. If 
he can outdistance the professionals with 
good ears, Professor Ferrall may soon 
be able to change his theory into a law, 
which is the step taken by all scientists 
when the theories they have advanced 
are sufficiently proved to become natural 
laws. 





LOOK OUT WHAT YOU LOOK FOR 


Mary E. 


OME time when you are forsaken 

and anxious to draw your mind from 

your own troubles, sit down on the 
post office steps and watch the people 
that pass in and out of the revolving 
door. There is nothing so interesting or 
diverting—from.the blind man who sits 
at the bottom of: the steps, pretending 
to sell chewing gum but really begging 
donations, to the bejeweled lady in a 
limousine sending the chauffeur in after 
the mail. If you are open-minded, every 
passerby will say something to you with- 
out ever speaking a word, which is an 
ideal manner of conversation for a deaf- 
ened man. 

Here comes Job with his first boil. It’s 
on his nose. He has it covered with 
cotton and adhesive plaster. Quite an 
ornament. Well, I declare, _ there’s 
another one; and while you marvel at the 
coincidence along comes the third. He, 
too, has cotton strapped on with plaster. 
First thing you know you will have 
counted half a dozen or more with be- 
cottoned noses. 

Now, what do you suppose is the 


STEFFEY 


matter? Has there been a free-for-all 
prize fight or an epidemic of incipient 
cancers? Neither of these things has 
happened. The answer is in you, your- 
self. 

You see, you were in a receptive mood 
when the first man came along, and he 
impressed you. Then came a second, 
and another, and another, just because 
all unconsciously, you were looking for 
cotton on noses. You couldn’t miss it. 
It was your state of mind. 


From this small example it appears to 
me that all of life is a state of mind. 
My! I can just hear you _ snorting, 
“There’s another one of those cultists 
who is going to try to prove to me that 
I am only as deaf as I think I am.” 


Well, you’re wrong again. If such 
were true, many of you, like myself, 
would be proved good hard thinkers. 
But still 

Life is a state of mind. If I were a 
preacher I would shout it from the 
housetops and especially, I would shout 
it into all the ear trumpets and try to 
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prove it without inferring that said mind 
was any kind of deity. 

For you see, life is made up entirely 
of joys and sorrows, and it wouldn’t 
require either Irvin S. Cobb or Job and 
his three friends to prove that these 
chief ingredients of life are a state of 
mind. The fact is obvious. 

Anything may rise above or fall 
below the level of its ingredients. A 
cake can easily do that, but then, so can 
you. You have the advantage over the 
cake because you can make a choice and 
the cake can’t. 


Don’t overlook this point—I will re- 
peat it: Life is made up of joys and 
sorrows, and you have a choice. Of 
course the sorrows are more obvious 
than the joys, not because there are 
more of them, but because they are 
better advertised. You can’t miss them, 
so continually is your attention directed 
to them. The very first thing you know, 
you are looking for them. 

Any newspaper will tell you how Mr. 
So-and-so, because of his proximity to 
a high tension wire, fell from a tele- 
phone pole and broke his collar bone or 
something while his wife was visiting 
in Chicago. It won’t tell you that his 
wife had decided to visit Chicago in- 
definitely, and that Mr. So-and-so’s mind 
was dwelling upon her departure. He 
said, “‘All women are perfidious.” He 
thought about that a long time in his 
loneliness. Then he said, “There are 
more women than men in this world, so 
most of the world is perfidious,” be- 
cause, of course, he had to admit thar 
some of the men were. 

Then somebody stole his dog that had 
been tagging him around and licking his 
hand ever since his wife left..Now he 
knew that no woman would Steal a\ hound 
dog, and so he said, “It’s all perfidy, 
every darn bit of it; there @in’t nothing 
else but, in this whole blame world!” 

There you can see his state of mind 
when he went up that telephone pole. 
He was dodging mentally. 


e | was © 
wondering where the’ next blow would » 


fall; what the next tragedy would be. 
He was looking for it, and while he was 
looking for it he forgot the danger of 
high voltage wires until something sud- 
denly brought it to his attention. It 
frightened all caution out of him. He 
loosened his belt in his hurry to step 
down, and fell. He was looking for 
something and he found it! 


He was perfectly sure that trouble 
never comes single-handed, but what he 
didn’t know was that most of us stand 
out on the doorstep and look for Old 
Man Trouble to bring his wife and the 
twins and his mother-in-law and all the 
rest of his relatives that are part and 
parcel of him. Once he puts his toe in 
the door we throw it wide open and tell 
him just to come in and bring the folks. 
We do this by a state of mind or a 
point of view. 

A point of view is a part of every 
man, woman or child. It is not only a 
part of you, it’s about the only part that 
you create yourself. If you are deaf or 
pug-nosed or pigeon-toed the fault is 
not yours; but if you have a cross-eyed 
point of view, it surely is, because you 
went about looking cross-eyed and saw 
two piles of trouble where there should 
have been but one. You were looking 
and you found. 

Funny about that! Just let some great 
sorrow befall and see how all the ugly 
things jump right out in the middle of 
the road. You’d always thought this was 
a beautiful drive, with its oleanders and 
water oaks alternating all along the way. 


You'd never noticed that ugly old garage - 


before, with its drab-colored, discarded 
flivvers. Somebody must have dug that 
old swamp hole. Surely it wasn’t there 
before. There used to be a pretty little 
grove here. Now who substituted that 


~ 


old woods patch? Why don’t ‘they cut ° 


the weeds around that little bungalow?’ 


It used to be the cutest place. 


’Tis funny about that. But look out 


what you look for! 


There is a woman not far from my 


house who, illustrates this’ wonderfully. ' 
* 
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She started in by losing her husband. He 
was most devoted and her need for him 
was greater than the average. In her 
distress she began hunting about for 
something to blame. It’s hard to find 
someone to blame because a man’s heart 
ceases to function, so she stood with 
Job in the shadow of curses, but had 
not the wise council of the Temanite, 
the Shuhite or the Naamathite. ( Not that 
these three friends seemed to have saved 
Job much. According to all records he 
invited just as much trouble for himself 
as this woman did. Results were pretty 
much the same. Both went looking and 
found. ) 


This couple had been camping in a 
house that was being remodeled. Boards 
had to be knocked from the door to let 
the doctors in. She, in her distress, 
never thought of that, but it was as 
fertile a picking ground for petty thieves 
as a tiny flood or an earthquake. They 
came. She lost quite a bit by them and 
she began to be pessimistic and fearful. 
She was sure all the time that something 
unpleasant was just around the corner 
and she was afraid to look. 

In fact, she was afraid of everything. 
She feared the postman. Some stumbling 
block might arrive with a_two-cent 
stamp affixed, and it did! She was afraid 
of the front door. Some fresh worry 
might knock for entrance there, and it 
did! She was afraid of the traffic 
“cop;” afraid that in her preoccupation 
she might run through a red light, and 
she did! 

The god (Or is it a goddess, as all 
men claim?) who has the dispensing of 
losses and crosses began singling her out. 
She noted and became more pessimistic. 
She hadn’t known the world was full of 
thieves. She was looking for them, and 
they came. 

They stole her lumber and her paint 
and all the old jewelry about the house 
and a lot of her silverware and some of 
her books. 

One day she stood and watched a 
Shriner’s parade. There walked by a man 
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who had embezzled eighty-four thousand, 
one hundred and fifty of her precious 
pennies. She said, right out loud, “I bet 
there are more thieves and crooks in this 
line today than there are on the state 
prison farm!” (Every Mason keep his 
fez on, for she has changed her mind.) 

This is by way of showing you how 
very badly warped, by salty tears, she 
was allowing her point of view to be- 
come. It no longer resembled a point of 
view. It was only a distorted mirror 
that she was holding up before her and 
looking intently into. 

As she watched that red fez pass from 
her sight there came into her a spirit of 
rebellion, a sort of harbinger of war. 
Where it came from is entirely a mat- 
ter of opinion. If you believe in the 
“other cheek’ doctrine you'll say it 
came from below. But if you agree with 
me that if you flee, your troubles will 
chase you, but fight and they'll leave you 
alone, then you'll have to agree with me 
that the spirit was from on high. 

Anyway, it had the same effect. It 
put backbone into her. It straightened 
her drooping shoulders and strengthened 
her wobbly legs until she kicked the dry 
sand at her feet. “Now,” she said, right 
out loud again, “if it is true,as I seem 
to find, that it never rains but it pours, 
that old hypocrite had better get an um- 
brella!’’ It was a sort of spiritual re- 
birth of her spunk, and spunk never goes 
around looking for worries because he 
knows Old Man Trouble is afraid of 
him. 

She was thoroughly cognizant of the 
philosophers’ claim that you must never 
strike back, out of respect for the law of 
sowing and reaping. She’d heard a lot 
about sending out love to obtain peace 
and harmony. Somehow she didn’t think 
she could get her money back that way, 
and so she sent a deputy sheriff and he 
worked a great deal faster and more 
surely than ever love could. 

If you would believe it, the recovery 
of this money was the turn in the road. 
Around the corner she didn’t exactly 
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find peace, but she found diversion and 
surcease. She found some other things, 
too. She found her keys and some of 
her jewelry and all of her silverware. 
She found her nerve and her judgment 
and her ingenuity. She found a way to 
lighten every care that she had invited 
into her existence. Quite unconsciously 
she began looking for something that 
she needed or wanted, and while so do- 
ing she found her laugh. But the most 
valuable thing that had been lost and 
found was her faith. It grew and tiour- 
ished with every fresh finding, because 
you see, faith is always out looking for 
the right thing. 

No longer did the god who held the 
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giving of losses and crosses single her 
out. Her luck had changed with her 
point of view, and that’s all there is to 
luck anyhow. 

So if you have lost your hearing or 
your helpmate or your money, or any- 
thing else that you seem unable to get 
along without, don’t place yourself in an 
exposed position and say to old Fate, 
“Here am I, kick me”—because he’ll do 
it. If you can’t be hopeful, just stand 
still and mark time and don’t venture 
around the corner at all. But when you 
do- 

Look out what you look for, for that 
you will certainly find. 
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LACES are sometimes found at sea 

where atmospheric conditions create 

what is known to nautical men as 
“silent zones.” They are not caused by 
rain, snow, fog or wind, because they 
are sometimes found under perfectly 
clear skies. It is thought they are caused 
by unequally heated and moistened air 
currents which intercept sound vibra- 
tions. In these “webs of silence” the 
radio message is cut off; the warning of 
the fog horn cannot penetrate, and ships 
are left at the mercy of the reefs with 
no power to save themselves. 

The mariner’s feeling of helplessness 
in these silent places is quite typical of 
the experience of the newly deafened. 
When suddenly thrown into a zone of 
silence these mariners on the sea of life 
feel panic stricken, as surely as the pilot 
on the ship. What is to be done, drift 
aimlessly onward? The reefs may be 
in the very pathway. Strike boldly out 
in some other direction? A submerged 
rock may lie in wait with death lurking 
in its jagged edges. What is the right 
course, the wise course, the safe course? 
Thousands of new recruits in the “silent 


zones” of life are asking these ques- 
tions, baffled and uncertain, hopeful and 
expectant, or panic stricken and fear- 
ful, as the case may be. 

In her new book, “The Silent Zone,” 
which came from the press in January, 
1927, Mrs. Annie Charlotte Dalton has 
used this fitting symbol to present to the 
hearing world the conditions under which 
the deafened live. It has not been her 
purpose to answer the query, “What 
shall I do?” “How shall I steer my 
course?” except by an occasional sugges- 
tion. It has been her purpose, rather, 
to depict the poignancy of the suffering 
endured by the wrecked mariner, in order 
that hearing persons might know and 
understand, and that there might be a 
greater degree of cooperation between 
the hearing and the deafened. It is a 
message, then, not to the silent world 
primarily, but to the world of sound. 

It has often been lamented that the 
deafened have been neglected in litera- 
ture. How could it have been other- 
wise? Hearing writers have not known 
the conditions, except from the outward 
appearing standpoint which is usually a 
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CANADIAN POET OF 
AND POPULARITY 


MRS. DALTON IS A 


GREAT CHARM 


ludicrous one. The deafened themselves, 
among whom have been many talented 
writers, have scorned to present their 
case, lest they be accused of whining. 
The need for a common ground of 
understanding has so long been felt that 
at last Mrs. Dalton decided to set aside 
her own personal reluctance and become 
our champion. 

“T want to explain,” she _ insisted, 
“that it was not my own troubles which 
had anything to do with the. publication 
of the ‘Silent Zone’ beyond providing me 
with the necessary experience. If every- 
one had been as fortunate as myself the 
book would never have been written, 
because I have got so much more out of 
life than I have missed. The only thing 
I had in mind was to startle folk into 
being more considerate in their attitude 
toward the deafened and the _ semi- 
deafened. It occurred to me that in 
spite of such splendid literature being 
published about the deafened, only the 
deafened and the friends of the deafened 
are likely to read it. I wanted to put a 
book in the way of those who are in 
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Al- 


entire ignorance of the subject. 
ready, again and again, have people said 
to me, ‘I never knew, I never thought, 
but now—lI shall never forget!’ ” 


She has done her task exceptionally 
well. In the forceful introduction in 
prose as well as in the poems the book 
contains, she has pictured the heartaches 
of her companions as reflected in her 
own experiences. One reviewer wrote, 
“This book has shaken me like a cry,” 
and that is its gripping tendency. 

Mrs. Dalton is a Canadian poet of 
great charm and popularity, having had 
several previous books of verse pub- 
lished in Canada and England. There is 
a daintiness and delicacy in her work 
which is as elusive as it is impressive. 
She is a woman of strong feeling and 
intense vitality. She sings, as she lives, 
with a passionate energy and directness. 
Though her verse is often irregular it is 
always musical in quality. It sings as 
the voices of nature sing, always chang- 
ing, with unexpected pauses and breaks, 
just where they are needed for emphasis 
and effect. Listen to the music in this 
picture of a “Wild September Day”: 


Oh, the joy of life when the horses white 

Ride into the sheltered bay, 

And the murky mischiefs of the mind 

Far inland flee away. 

On the wings of a free and blustering breeze, 

That shakes all the showers from the glitter- 
ing trees 

On a bright September day 

Doesn’t your heart beat faster and 
your pulse throb in sympathy with the 
keen enjoyment and the wild boisterous- 
ness as the rollicking words urge you on 
to keep pace with the racing waves and 
the blustering breeze? 

“Mrs. Dalton was born,” says Lionel 
Stevenson in the Canadian Bookman of 
November, 1924, “at Berkby, Hudders- 
field (England), the daughter of John ~ 
and Elizabeth Armitage. In 1891 she 
married Mr. Willie Dalton, who is now 
a popular business man in Vancouver, 
B. C. Their only daughter is the wife 
of Mr. Sidney D. Scott, eldest son of 
the late Dr. S. D. Scott, who was so 
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widely known as a student of Canadian 
literature and history. The Vancouver 
home of Mrs. Dalton is situated at 
Shaughnessy Heights, and as might. be 
surmised from the lyrics included in 
‘Flame and Adventure,’ a pretty garden 
adjoins the residence. Indoors one finds 
a veritable treasury of rare china, prints 
and objets d’art, in which Mr. Dalton 
is a connoisseur—he is always an active 
worker in the cause of art exhibitions 
in Vancouver. Upon the walls are sev- 
eral oil paintings of English landscapes, 
the work of Mrs. Dalton. 

“Mrs. Dalton is a wide reader, keep- 
ing in touch with the latest advances in 
philosophy and science as well as in liter- 
ature. She carried on an interesting 
correspondence with the late Stopford 
Brooke, the English critic. She is a 
member of the Bronté Society, the Brit- 
ish Authors’ Association and the Cana- 
dian Authors’ Association. Neverthe- 
less she maintains her independence of 
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outlook. A wide intellectual 
background is so thoroughly assimilated 
that she can indicate in a phrase or a 
line a whole sweep of human progress. 

; Mrs. Dalton’s outlook is in- 
tensely philanthropic; her poems reveal 
a sort of intellectual passion on behalf 
of humanity.” 

It was at the age of seven that Mrs. 
Dalton’s hearing became impaired, so her 
sympathy goes out to the deafened child 
as well as to the deafened adult. In the 
earliest years she did not feel greatly the 
sting of poor hearing, for circumstances 
were kind in placing her in a private 
school taught by two charming old 
ladies, in a lovely and picturesque Eng- 
lish cottage, called the Old Bay Hall. 
Later, when ill health caused this school 
to be broken up, she had a chance to 
realize what a handicap was hers. 
“Among strangers and strange people,” 
she says, “I was utterly at sea, and real- 
ly suffered agonies of apprehension for 





GARDENING IS ALSO A FAVORITE INTEREST WITH THIS WOMAN OF ABOUNDING ENERGIES 
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a time. Eventually, I found a friend 
in one of the teachers and my troubles 
were over. But that dreadful interval 
is one of the darkest spots of my life, 
and that is one reason I wrote the ‘Silent 
Zone.’ ” 

She thinks marriage and motherhood 
are among the supreme tests of the deaf- 
ened. “There are thousands of trivial 
things,” she explains, “seemingly un- 
worthy of notice, but all help to sap the 
vitality, and to darken with a secret 
darkness, the lives which appear so 
bright to the un- 


always been literally bursting. The 
deafened who enjoy good health can do 
so many things, that the world may be 
pardoned for thinking they miss very 
little; but never to join in athletic games, 
nor to be able to walk alone in dusk or 
darkness, not to stand on a stool a few 
inches high for fear of falling—all these 
things, combined with terrible noises in 
the head, make deafness a serious mat- 
ter for the lively ones. Such has been 
my lot, but—and it is a big ‘but’—I 
have been unusually fortunate in a hus- 

band and daughter 





who, with no 
thought of the in- 
convenience result- 


initiated.” She ex- 
presses this feel- TO A POET: A.C.D. 
ingly in “The I think the Lord, perceiving all the riot 
Bride” : Of our harsh noondays, made your path- 
way quiet 
How still it is! and That you might hear the music of the 
soon it will be dark, spheres, 


but I am_ growing 
used to being alone; 

I wish we had a dog, 
his cheerful bark 

would be good com- 
pany—this telephone 

is worse than  use- 
less, mocks me all 
the day, 

just like the bell which 
never rings for me, 

or like the knocker 
thundering away, 

with all the neigh- 
bors peeping out to 
see 

if the deaf bride is 
in or out—they know 

just when my callers 
come and when they 
go; 

they know exactly 
how much fish I 
buy, 

and if I think the 
butcher’s price too 
high ; 





Strains too elusive for our duller ears. 

He made you pluck a plume from Fan- 
cy’s Wing, 

Breathed in your ear a precious, sacred 
thing, 

Murmured a secret the first poet heard, 

The power, the might, the magic of the 
Word! 


Oh brave, bright smile on laughter- 
moving lips, 

Lips that were made for merry jests 
and quips! 

The wistful look in your sweet eyes 
doth bring 

A mist of tears—for you, no wild birds 
sing ! 

Yet a= are blessed—not for you the 
ret 

Of futile things that oft our minds beset. 

God’s own Beloved! When He set you 


_ apart 
He left a bird a-singing in your heart. 
—JeAN Kirtsy Rortson, in 
The British Columbia Monthly. 








ant to themselves 
from my deafness, 
have never failed 
me in love and 
sympathy. What it 
must be to have all 
my drawbacks and 
none of my com- 
pensations, I shud- 
der to think, and 
therein lies another 
motive for ‘The Si- 
lent Zone.’ Some- 
times, indeed, I 
have been tempted 
to lose heart—in- 
tervals of total 
deafness, bad falls, 
and so on, can 
daunt the stoutest- 
hearted in their 
weaker moments. 


At these times — 


many of the 





they ss Wu-Ling, who shouts and holds me 
tight, 

droning in sing-song, fruits and roots, my 
fright 

must make them laugh sometimes; along the 
street 

what questioning and smiling eyes I meet— 

and yet 1 think they like me, and would tell 

their wonder that I manage half so well. 


“My greatest trial,” says Mrs. Dal- 


ton, “has been to find an outlet for the 
tremendous energy with which I have 


poems were jotted down with no thought 
of publication. ‘Revolt,’ ‘Chaos’ and a 
few others were so written and forgot- 
ten until I promised to write this book. 
Even then it was with the utmost re- 
luctance that I included them—only the 
realization that, although I could not 
have written them now, thousands of 
others were still suffering like that, de- 
cided me to use them.” 
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I quote only the first verse from 
“Revolt” : 
Oh! this pretending that we do not care— 
My soul is sick of it, I want to say 
Just what I think, just what I feel, to tear 
This lying veil away. 
I have been patient many years and know 
Well every patient trick; before I go, 
Let me be honest once, and tell the truth, 
I have been sick or sorry since my earliest 
youth ; 
I have pretended with the great pretenders, 
That none might penetrate the thin disguise, 
Have patched my soul; with other prudent 
menders, 
Have stood aside from joy and joyous spenders, 
Have praised the loathed economy to the skies. 


and a few lines from “Chaos,” in which 
you all recognize the distress produced 
by the ever present head noises: 


The wind blows— 

My head is like a dreary cavern 
Through which the winds wail, 

And the seas moan, 

And whose desolate depths re-echo 
Drearily, wearily, as for all time— 


In the introduction of “The Silent 
Zone” the author continues her plea for 
understanding : 


“Their lives are drab and make no 
appeal. They are not remarkable people. 
They are plain, everyday folk, who are 
intolerably bored and irritated by the in- 
tense monotony of their position. There 
is no romance or color in their lives, no 
‘impact of life, no pride of discovery.’ 
Outwardly, inertia settles on them like 
a blight, but inwardly, the dull mental 
strain never relaxes; the unnatural thing 
fastens like a parasite upon the mind. It 
is this silent, dull uniformity, this fatal 
lack of excitement, that drains their life 
of its strength and joy; which injures 
the health and depresses the spirits. The 
deafened are too resigned—they do not 
make noise enough in the world—and 
the world naturally never thinks of them, 
has no idea of their sufferings. .... 
Have the deaf, then, no passion that they 
themselves make so little effort to im- 
prove their standing in the world? Con- 
sidering their drawbacks and the average 
lack of cooperation, it is truly marvelous 


what many have accomplished, but for 
the most part they are sunk in inertia, 
uninspired, deflated. The world is not 
interested in them; they are not inter- 
ested in themselves. They are frankly 
bored, shrug their shoulders, and sink 
back voluntarily to their dreary solitude. 
Their prison becomes their refuge. Their 
suffering is alike unsuspected and un- 
appreciated.” 

Has she stated the case too strongly? 
To those associated with the wide-awake 
leaders and workers in League and 
Federation work it would seem so. But 
ask the pioneer social worker or the ob- 
scure teacher of lip-reading who goes 
out in search of new recruits and finds 
them dull, hopelessly inert and seemingly 
devoid of all ambition. To them the 
picture is not overdrawn. It would have 
been unpardonable if Mrs. Dalton had 
drawn such a picture and left it with no 
suggestion of remedy or gleam of hope. 
A remedy there is, and she has advised 
it in her own forceful way. 


“*The Silent Zone’ is written,” she 
continues, “with the faint hope of bring- 
ing some consolation to those who have 
not yet found that even silence has its 
own precious beauty and compensation, 
and also that others may be inspired to 
revolt. They are surrounded by well- 
meaning people, too willing, far too will- 
ing to counsel patience and resignation, 
which are not the least of the evils that 
hinder their progress. . . . . . . What 
is needed above all, for the pathos, the 
inexplicable pain, of their inward lives, 
is stimulation, self-expression, revolt. 
Resignation and inaction, once looked 
upon as virtues, are now, in the light of 
scientific knowledge, regarded as fool- 
ish, if not morally wrong. The reticence 
of the deafened is a terrible thing, a 
slow poison, a living death.” 

Revolt, that is the remedy, not revolt 
against the condition, which is useless, 
but revolt against the apathy, the deaden- 
ing of feeling, of ambition, of interest 
and enjoyment. Revolt against the ten- 
dency to be a quitter, to sit down pas- 
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sively and endure. Fight this thing as 
the deadly paralysis it is. That is Mrs. 
Dalton’s message to us, and she has 
lived it in her own experience. 

She says that what she particularly 
admires about those connected with the 
Volta Bureau and Federation is the en- 
couragement they always give to the 
deafened to help themselves. 


Hobbies, too, are heartily endorsed as 
the great outlets for suppressed energies. 
She has her beloved hobbies, the great- 
est of all being poetry (which in her case 
might better be called her vocation). She 
has scribbled verses since she was a tiny 
child. Her grandfather saved all his 
pencils and scraps of note paper for her, 
and then when the bits of paper were 
filled, carried them about with pride to 
show to his friends. Gardening and a 
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joint interest in collecting art treasures 
with her husband are also favorite in- 
terests with this woman of abounding 
energies, in her far away northwestern 
home, in Vancouver. 

In spite of her poignant pictures of 
the pain of deafness, Mrs. Dalton is an 
avowed optimist. She is one who has 
outgrown the monotony of the silence 
and found instead its sublimity, its 
sweetness, its limitless possibilities. That 
is why she can speak of silence as the 
crown of God’s sublimities in the fol- 
lowing haunting verse: 

God bound about the world a zone 

Of haunting music and a moan 

Of tender dirge set on the seas; 

To His dear earth, all ecstasies 

He gave of grief and rapture known, 

And round her frozen brow was thrown, 


The crown of His sublimities, 
His aching, aching silences. 





HISTORY OF THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


T was in 1915 that Miss Elizabeth 

Brand announced the opening of 

the Pittsburgh School of Lip Read- 
ing. Although the “subtile art” was not 
new, there were many to whom: the 
purpose of the school was more or less 
a mystery. Slowly they came to in- 
quire, and having met the principal and 
seen her ability to understand speech 
unheard, were eager to avail themselves 
of the opportunities she offered. They 
studied and went forth to tell others 
of the encouragement they had found 
and others came to see for themselves 
and, finding help, were eager to spread 
the news until finally the school was an 
established fact. As the pupils gained 
efficiency a practice class was held on 
Saturday afternoons. It is in this 
group of ‘students that we find the 
nucleus of the Pittsburgh League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


Some time later Miss Brand visited 
New York and while there saw the re- 


cently organized New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. She returned to 
her work filled with new ideas and 
plans. Full of enthusiasm, she told her 
class about the new work she had seen 
in the metropolis, and fired them with 
the desire to start a similar League in 
Pittsburgh. A meeting was called to 
discuss ways and means, and to elect 
officers. Mr. McKean, our present lead- 
er, was elected president. As the years 
have passed, we have seen more and 
more clearly the wisdom of the charter 
members in choosing him, for it is due 
to his clear vision and ability that the 
League has weathered the storms and 
avoided the pitfalls which so frequently 


beset a new organization in pioneer 
fields. 


The members one and all worked to- 
gether to raise money to enable them to 
have a club room, and so successful 
were they that they were soon able to 
finance the renting of a suite of rooms 











THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE 


in the largest and most attractive office 
building in the East Liberty Section 
of the city, the School and League 
sharing the quarters and the expenses 
involved. Thus the League found 
shelter for its work and play. 

Since its beginning there have been 
certain clearly defined objects before 
the League: (1) the promotion of social 
intercourse among its members; (2) 
the encouragement of the study of lip- 
reading; (3) helping with employment 
problems; (4) the furthering of any 
activities of interest or benefit to the 
deafened. 

While the School provided lip-read- 
ing for those able to afford private 
instruction, it was felt that provision 
should be made for free instruction in 
this art. The first step of importance 
taken by the newly organized body was 
to inform the Board of Education that 
such a class would be of interest and 
profit to many deafened people within 
the city; and they requested that such 
a class be made part of the evening 
work for adults. The Board consented 
to the request if the minimum num- 
ber of pupils would enroll and if the 
League would suggest a teacher. The 
teacher was at hand, and it was not 
long before the pupils were found and 
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the class given a trial. That it con- 
tinues is due in part to the interest in 
its progress which the League has 
fostered. 

A year after its organization, the 
League was asked to join the American 
Federation, and in June, 1921, we sent 
our first delegate to the Boston meet- 
ing. Since that time it has been our 
good fortune to have a delegation at 
every convention. 

The next spring Miss Brand was 
called away from Pittsburgh. It was 
hard for the League to carry on with- 
out her enthusiastic and optimistic 
presence. The school was left in charge 
of a temporary teacher and the League 
engaged a Secretary to help with the 
growing activities of the club. The 
new teacher was at once impressed with 
the spirit of the members and found 
them ever ready to help her in every 
way. Later when it was necessary for 
Miss Brand to give up the Pittsburgh 
work, the acting principal took over the 
school and was asked to serve as Secre- 
tary of the League. This arrangement 
continues to the present time. In this 
way the School and League have 
mutually benefited, and it has enabled 
the latter to serve more easily as an 





OUR NORTHWEST VIEW, SHOWING THE GOLF-LINKS HILL, AND THE Y.M.C.A. 
WHERE WE HAVE BEEN HOLDING OUR BIG PARTIES THIS WINTER 
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educational as well as a social center 
for the deafened. 

As the League found its inception in 
the Saturday Class, it continued to 
hold its weekly meetings on that day. 
Once a month the hour is devoted to 
the conduct of business affairs; the re- 
maining meetings to regular club pro- 
grams. <A variety of topics have in- 
terested us, civic problems, current 
events, art, literature, medical questions 
and the ever-interesting travelogues are 
but some of the programs on our list. 
After the meeting, tea is served and the 
social hour that follows enables us to 
keep in touch with the old members 
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As the League grew it was found that 
the same hours did not prove con- 
venient for the business women and the 
housekeepers, so these two groups 
formed clubs of their own within the 
parent organization. Those engaged in 
business meet once a month for dinner 
and an evening of a social or educa- 
tional nature. The housekeepers find 
the noon time luncheon a happy meeting 
time, and they follow it with a variety 
of diversions. Both clubs are very active 
in behalf of the League and have done 
a great deal to help it financially. Cer- 
tain days are devoted to sewing for the 
blind, and at the holiday season they 





CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE BUSINESS WOMEN’S GROUP 


and gives us a pleasant opportunity 
of entertaining the new ones. A church 
installation of ear-phones, the radio and 
the circulating library add to the pleas- 
ure of our members. Besides the lip- 
reading classes, we have had classes 
in millinery and basketry and hand 
weaving. An exhibit of hearing aids 
has been started and it is hoped to 
complete it another year. Picnics, corn 
roasts, hikes, masquerades find mem- 
bers and their friends joining in many 
a jolly time. The past year the larger 
indoor parties have been held at the 
nearby Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, for our 
own headquarters have been too small 
for the big gatherings. 


have contributed generously to the hos- 
pitals and toy mission. The young peo- 
ple have a group which meets with less 
regularity than the others, as its members 
are more widely scattered. 

We have been of some service to those 
seeking work or vocational guidance, 
though this important part of League 


_work is still in its infancy. One corner 


of our room is devoted to the display 
of literature from our sister organiza- 
tions, and to any publications of 
special interest to our members. While 
the success of the adult public school 
class, started at our instigation, is an 
assured fact, nothing has so far been 
done for the hard-of-hearing children 
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in the schools. The need for such 
work is continually being brought to 
the attention of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and we are looking forward to the 
time when our unceasing efforts in this 
direction will be rewarded. 

As in all organizations which do not 
have any regular means of support, the 
financial problem is ever before us. It 
is necessary that we have a pleasant 
meeting place, a salaried worker and the 
current expenses must be paid. Our 
League dues are merely nominal, and 
Pittsburgh has no Community Chest, so 
that our expenses must be met by other 
means. Benefit parties and various sales 
are helpful, but the largest part of our 
income is derived from the annual 
financial drive. A committee, increasing 
in numbers as the demands of the 
League have grown, is chosen each year. 
This group canvasses the members and 
friends by means of personal and form 
letters asking for financial support. 
While this committee is held responsible 
for the success of the drive, every mem- 
ber of the League is asked to do his bit 
as well. According to the law, it is 
necessary for organizations soliciting 
money to obtain the endorsements of the 
City and State Departments of Public 
Welfare. Permits have been readily 
granted us, and we also have the en- 
dorsement of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Another forward step this past 
year was the receipt of our charter from 
the courts of the county. 


Our League has been fortunate in its 
membership, its individuals being of the 
type to attract others, and as we find 
the League grows largely by personal 
contact this has been a helpful factor 
in the work. We have not become too 
large to lose the family spirit. Some of 
the members may have come out of 
curiosity and somewhat inclined to scoff ; 
but imbued with the optimism of the 
League they have “remained to pray.” 
We have been very anxious to avoid a 
“deaf atmosphere” and the fostering of 
any desire to be only with the deafened. 
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To this end we eagerly welcome our hear- 
ing friends; that they enjoy coming and 
comment upon the unusually friendly 
spirit of our gatherings is one of our 
delights. 


Possibly another important reason for 
our success is the cheerful location 
which has remained our headquarters 
since our founding seven years ago. 
Situated on the eleventh floor of our 
building, we command a clear and un- 
obstructed view of the most attractive 
part of the city. The main motor artery 
to the downtown section starts at our 
icet, and several lines of street cars pass 
our door. Looking out of our windows 
across the spire of one of the fifteen 
churches within our view, we see toward 
the right the green rolling hillside of a 
golf course, directly in front, more than 
a mile away, the highest hill in Alle- 
gheny County rises from the plain; and, 
turning to the left, we see two miles 
away, the University of Pittsburgh 
buildings, the Carnegie Library and the 
Art Museum and many other imposing 
structures in this, the intellectual center 
of the city. Six of our big windows 
face the west and our members love to 
watch the setting sun as it slowly sinks 
behind the hill and drops into the hid- 
den river. With such an outlook the 
members cannot fail to find pleasure at 
the League, and well may we say “few 
die and none resign.” 





A BUDDING JOURNALIST 


One of our younger subscribers and an 
occasional contributor to the VotTa Review, 
Margaret Marnette, who is a student at the 
University of Iowa, has just been elected to 
the national honorary journalistic — sorority, 
Theta Sigma Phi. Her ears are lame but 
her pen does not limp, therefore she wears 
her new sorority pin with considerable pride. 
During the summer months she is to have 
entire charge of the Theater Department of 
the Des Meines Register and Tribune. Here 
is further evidence that deafness need not 
prevent a determined person from getting a 
college education. 














NOT DEAD—BUT DEPARTED FROM MIRTH! 


Joun A. FERRALL 


Washington, D. C., July 1, 1927. 
R. HENRY PECK, 
Vevey, Switzerland. 
Dear Henry: 


I suppose you have already learned of 
my resignation as chairman of the com- 
mittee on publicity for the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. It was the only 
prominent position I have ever held and 
the prestige it carried was simply grand 
but, as you yourself have often said, 
what does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own smile? 
So I have resigned. 


Of course, I have really held out for 
two years, because I served my appren- 
ticeship in 1925 when Boothe Robertson 
was in charge of publicity. And that ap- 
prenticeship was no joke, because Boothe 
is the sort of worker the word inde- 
fatigable was invented to describe. She 
was always pointing out ostrich eggs 
to members of her Committee. You 
remember, Henry, the story of the roost- 
er, who in his wanderings, found an 
ostrich egg and with infinite labor rolled 
it back to his home, where he called his 
faithful flock together and, pointing to 
the big egg, remarked, “This is not 
intended as any reflection upon you. It 
is merely to show what can be done.” 


As you know, I was nominated and 
elected chairman at a meeting which I 
did not even attend; which goes a long 
way toward proving the truth of the 
proverb that “Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder.” I have a suspicion that 
the Board of Managers of the Federa- 
tion has regretted its action; and I know 
that I have. I think you are a trifle un- 
just, however, in your contention that 
the selection was made merely in an 
attempt to prove that the deafened do 
not lose their sense of humor. 


How did I ever manage to quit? I 
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am coming to that. You know, Henry, 
that writing with me is an avocation. 


“Some men work for power, 
Some men work for fame; 
Some men keep on working 
Because they like the game. 
Some men work for health-sake, 
Some to show their grit— 
Most men work because they'd 
Starve if they should quit.” 

So long as a square meal is a round 
steak, I shall perhaps never be able to 
make writing my occupation. It will 
continue to be a diversion; a shift from 
my daily tasks. And it is a desirable 
shift to turn from the serious labors of 
the day to the frivolous contributions I 
have been in the habit of sending to the 
Votta Review. To return home from 
work and engage in as serious a task 
as the preparation and direction of pub- 
licity for a social welfare organization 
is not a diversion, but a job! For a 
humorist to tackle such an undertaking 
is about as absurd as purchasing a cus- 
pidor for a Spitz dog. But of course I 
did not think of this when I allowed 
myself to remain seated in the chair- 
manship into which I had been shoved. 
“Light travels inconceivably fast,” says 
a writer, “until it encounters the human 
mind.” That was my situation exactly. 


Not only did I find the Federation work 
a real task, but when I laid it aside to 
continue my occasional contributions of 
a frivolous nature, I found that my poor 
old brain had lost its suppleness. For- 
tunately, in the dear dead past I had 
written a few articles to lay up for the 
rainy day. These kept the editor’s mind 
occupied until December, which was 
fortunate, since I had been unable to 
write anything at all of a light nature 
for some six months, the one or two 
things I tried being merely pathetic. 
When the clarion call for December 
“copy” sounded, I dug into my trunk 
and excavated half a dozen essays that 
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the editor had rejected from time to 
time, over a period of some eight years. 
I took these to her for another reading. 
She gave them an examination only to 
report frankly that they seemed just as 
much below par as ever, but added, 
evidently having in mind one or two 
of the things I had tried on her during 
the summer, that they were at least bet- 
ter than the manuscripts I had sent in 
recently. She used two or three of them. 

Well, Henry, they filled space, but I 
am not at all sure as to the rest. And 
the effect upon me was terrible. You 
know how dearly I love the little episto- 
lary pats on the back that come to a 
writer now and then. They stopped 
entirely during 1926, Henry! Just think 
of that! I used to count on at least one 
postal card a year from Hannah Maples, 
but not one has come for the past twelve 
months! Never has Josephine Gillette 
failed me until this past year. 

All this time, of course, I was strug- 
gling desperately to write something that 
would elicit wild bursts of approval from 
the Votta Review’s editorial staff. I 
took a story that Gus Day told me at 
Philadelphia, a personal experience, and 
stretched it out for three pages. The 
first version was refused because I used 
personal names. You may call a spade 
a spade in the Votta Review, but Gus 
Day had to be called Alexander Herring ; 
and so it was printed in the February 
issue. 

For March the associate editor, 

Oh, may the angels while wakin’ or sleepin’ 
Watch o’er her in the land far away; 
And it’s my pray’rs will consign to their 

keepin’ 

Care o’ this jewel by night and by day. 
rescued “Gored Oxen” from the files of 
1921 and printed it. But in April—Oh, 
Henry, my friend—April! In April 
there were no dead to resurrect; and no 
newly born. The name of John A. Fer- 
rall disappeared from the VR pages! 

Understand me, Henry, the John 
Jekyl Ferrall that you know and love, 
had disappeared. John Hyde Ferrall 
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was there—attached. to a “sample” essay 
for Federation use. You see, Henry, 
during all this time, while I was trying 
my best to bring back Dr. Jekyl from 
the hideously serious form of that man 
Hyde, I was writing letters to every 
deafened author and every author friend 
of the deafened in the world, asking co- 
operation in spreading a knowledge of 
the Federation and its work. This I 
did with my right hand. With my left 
hand I took Mr. Calkins’ splendid book- 
let concerning the Federation and re- 
wrote it so that he would think it an 
original work of mine. Perhaps you 
remember, Henry, the story of the 
sculptor who had but one arm? Some- 
one who had heard of him expressed a 
curiosity as to how he managed to do 
his work. A friend explained that the 
sculptor held the chisel in his teeth and 
then hit himself on the back of the head 
with the hammer. I used to think the 
story the height of absurdity, but after 
the past year with the publicity job, I 
know that the story is absolutely true. 
It can be done. 

But while I had been unsuccessful in 
turning out anything that would impress 
the editor as humorous, I was having 
similar success with the “sample” es- 
says. Henry, I couldn’t get those essays 
printed even in the Washington news- 
papers; no, sir, not even when I knew 
the editor personally. In a weak moment 
one editor did agree to use the essay I 
offered him. It contained about 750 
words. His printed version required just 
42 words! As far as I am concerned, 
the newspaper editors appear to be about 
as easily pleased as the parents of the 
sweetheart of the young man who com- 
plained that her mother was always ob- 
jecting to his shortcomings and her 
father kicking about his late stayings. 
He just couldn’t please ’em! 

I suppose it must have been about 
this time that I realized that I was a 
good bit like a pin—pointed in one di- 
rection and headed in another and not 
moving either way. Right then and there 
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I decided that if it was a question of get- 
ting the Federation’s name or my own 
in print, then the Federation would have 
to be sacrificed. There is a point, Henry, 
beyond which even as great an unselfish- 
ness as mine cannot be pushed. 

Yes, Henry, out of the great silence 
a voice arose. You know how it is; 
each of us from time to time hears a 
voice as he walks alone in solitude or 
in trouble; and in times of stress the 
voice rings out loudly and in accents to 
penetrate even the deafened ear. ‘‘Fer- 
rall,” said the voice, “I charge thee, 
fling away publicity! By that job the 
angels fell; how can men, then, hope to 
win by it?” 

I was leaning against the wall back of 
Cornwell’s drug store when the voice 
came to me. You remember that wall, 
Henry? It is where we smoked our 
first cigars; those you took from your 
uncle’s private stock one Christmas morn- 
ing long ago. You remember how we 
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Well, that was about the 
I was begin- 
ning to see clearly and not through a 


felt, Henry? 
way I was feeling then. 


glass darkly. There was the weight that 
pulled me down—that publicity stunt 
had gone beyond me! All my wit in 
that one job was being lost—forever. 
No magazine would ever usher torth 
again my articles, nor print again the 
venerable jokes that waited upon my 
call. Yes, sir, Henry; I had not thought 
to shed a tear in all my misery, but this 
line of thought turned on the buckets. 
Yes, Henry; I took it like a man—I 
made a terrible fuss over it. Well, they 
tell us that Babylon fell, Nineveh was 
destroyed and Tyre punctured — where 
cedars had fallen how could frail reeds 
stand? And so I resigned. 

P. S.—If you happen to be passing 
through Harlem and see de Heer Hay- 
maker, please tell him that my smile is 
no longer lonely; I now have a double 
chin. 





NINETY THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR THE STUDY 
OF DEAFNESS 


ANNETTA W. PECK 


N announcement made at the re- 

cent annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Otological Society, held at 
the new building of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, is of deep in- 
terest to all hard of hearing people and 
their friends. 

One of the features of this two-day 
meeting was an open session to which 
the public was invited. A large delega- 
tion from the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing was present and 
eagerly followed, through auditorium 
hearing aids especially installed, the 
addresses which composed the program. 
The announcement was made by Henry 
S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation, of an appropriation of 
$90,000 to be used in research work to 


ascertain the cause of otosclerosis. This 
grant will be spent over a period of 
five years under the supervision of a 
committee of seven, headed by Dr. 
Arthur B. Duel, retiring President of 
the Society. It will interest readers of 
the Votta Review to know that one 
of the committee is Dr. Norval H. 
Pierce of the Federation Board and 
that two of the lay advisers of the 
Board of Trustees of the Research 
Fund are William J. Curtis, Honorary 
President of the New York League 
and S. W. Childs, First Vice-President 
of the League. 

One of the immediate efforts of the 
committee will be the collection, ab- 
straction and translation of all the 
literature on otosclerosis. This work 
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will be published and offered at cost 
to those who wish for it. Collection of 
autopsy material in Boston, Chicago 
and New York is another move, the 
material being prepared for micro- 
scopic study at the otological research 
laboratory of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The committee is asking further 
contributions and announces that a lit- 
tle over $100,000 has already been sub- 
scribed in addition to the grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation. Donations 
may be sent to William J. Curtis, 
Treasurer of the Research Fund of the 
American Otological Society, New York 
Academy of Medicine, 5th Avenue and 
103rd Street, New York City. 

Other interesting speakers at this 
open meeting were Chancellor Brown 
of New York University, who spoke 
on progressive deafness from the social 
and educational point of view, and Dr. 
Edward B. Dench, who spoke from the 
otological point of view. Dr. Dench, 
who is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Research Fund, spoke 
most cordially of the work of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
and the American Federation with which 
it is affiliated, and also expressed pleas- 


ure that so many of the League’s mem- 
bers were present. He further stated 
his hope that the organizations of deaf- 
ened people would unite with the Amer- 
ican Otological Society in the support 
of this interesting research work. 
Following this group of addresses a 
lantern slide exhibition of the Osiso 
was given by Dr. Max A. Goldstein, 
the new President of the American 
Otological Society. Those of us who 
have attended Federation Conferences 
are familiar with Dr. Goldstein’s in- 
teresting addresses. He was eagerly 
followed by the members of the New 
York League as well as the physicians 
present. To the writer this invention 
of Mr. J. W. Legg for converting sound 
waves into visible images seems the 
most advanced and practical experi- 
ment of the sort which has yet been 
made. The waves of sound characteriz- 
ing the different vowels and consonants 
which make up human speech are 
shown as definite diagrammatic pictures 
easily recognizable after a little prac- 
tice. Dr. Goldstein’s review of early 
efforts at rendering speech visible, 
taken from old French books of the 
renaissance period and _ proceeding 
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through the well-known Melville Bell 
symbols, was most interesting. 

The New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing held an exhibit of hearing 
devices on the fourth floor of the 
Academy of Medicine during the two 
days of the meeting, May 20 and 21, by 
request of Dr. Duel. Nearly fifty hear- 
ing aids were shown, besides Federa- 
tion posters, VoLTA REviEW material, 
and the League’s own publications. The 
League also showed its own phono- 
graph-audiometer which it has been 
employing this past winter in school 
surveys. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty 
otologists and laymen visited the ex- 
hibition and professed deep interest in 
it. As this is a national society the 
social workers of the League were able 
to make interesting contacts with doc- 
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tors who had heard of the Federation 
but knew little of its work. A pleasant 
service to the otologists, who, as a 
body, have shown so much kind in- 
terest and given such fine cooperation 
to our various organizations, was the 
loaning of hearing aids for the scienti- 
fic meetings to some six or eight who 
were hard of hearing. 

More and more as our work goes on 
it becomes evident that the forces for 
progress are drawing closer and closer 
together in earnest and effective co- 
operation. We should not fail to com- 
bine and concentrate our endeavors 
with as little overlapping as possible. 
Truly the old slogan of the musketeers 
of Louis XIII should be borne in mind 
by every one of us,—‘‘All for one and 
one for all.” A trite saying, but tre- 
mendous. 





AMERICANIZATION OF A DEAFENED 
IMMIGRANT 


(With apologies to Edward Bok) 
BEesky 


In “Views and Reviews” 


BEAUTIFUL night late in July of 
1920. A colossal ship with its cargo 
of human beings was approaching 

the shores of a Canadian port. Human 
beings straight from the European hell, 
with the stamp of extreme poverty and 
long suffering still on their faces and in 
their general appearance, were standing, 
their hearts a-flutter, their eyes aglow, 
outside America! The land of their 
destination and of promise was before 
them. 

Dazzled and almost bewildered at the 
unusual sight and still more unusual 
feelings within me, I was standing amid 
the cheering crowd, trying to catch a 
first glimpse of the new country,—the 
country that was to adopt me, where I 
would find at last peace and security, 


the country that held out hope for me. 
America ! 

As a grown-up and more or less of 
what is called an “educated” person, I 
knew of course that America was only 
another continent, with another language 
and some different ways and customs. 
But somewhere in what is _ probably 
called the “subconscious,” I just could 
not think of America, Americans, their 
life and ways of living as something 
similar to the life, people and country 
I had been living in, especially so when 
that country happened to be Russia of 
revolutionary times. 


The first thing that struck me on my 
arrival was the spirit and evidence of 
Peace and Plenty. It was unbelievable 
that people could be so sure of their 
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lives and belongings. Nobody seemed 
to worry about anything, and it was 
hard to get used to the way things were 
planned and looked forward to with 
such surety weeks and even months ahead. 


And how unaccustomedly luxurious 
everything around was! Everything— 
from an ordinary cooking stove and the 
electric lights in every house to the 
clothing and thousands of automobiles 
in the streets. Yes, it was a wonderful 
country. 

I was already quite hard of hearing 
when I came here, but of course Ameri- 
ca, that country of limitless possibilities 
and wonderful inventions, would give 
my hearing back. And just as I was 
waiting for this to happen, not forget- 
ting the doctors in the meanwhile, the 
first disappointment here and the hard- 
est blow of my life came: I lost the 
precious little hearing I had brought 
with me, and suddenly found myself in 
a new country with new conditions and 
a new language, without a trace of 
hearing. 

How was I to face it all? How could 
I possibly get adjusted to this calamity? 
This, together with other difficulties that 
I had to face, made it seem impossible 
to “go on.” The question that loomed 
foremost in my mind was: “How was 
I to learn the language?” For it is only 
through the language that one can know 
a country and its people. With neither 
help nor competent advice available the 
question seemed a doubly desperate one. 


Having a natural love for reading, 
with no sufficient supply of reading mat- 
ter in my native tongue, I took to Eng- 
lish. But what was the use? The al- 
phabet says this is A, B, C, etc., and in 
the word it is something entirely dif- 
ferent. I got some grammars, syntaxes, 
self-taughts—et al, not so much with the 
purpose of studying English, as to find 
out if there were any “justification” of 
words being spelled one way and pro- 
nounced another, any rules to memorize 
and “be done with.” But the only thing 
I found out was that each word was, 
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in a way, a law unto itself. Still I 
persisted in reading and read literally 
anything that came under my hand or 
within my sight—from street posters 
and can labels to newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


Another very discouraging thing in 
my struggle with the language was the 
numerous synonyms and peculiarities of 
expression,—things that I came later to 
appreciate as extreme richness and flav- 
or in the English language. I made it 
a habit to go almost daily to the public 
library and in the reading room there 
pore over the numerous magazines, 
mostly the illustrated ones. It was ever 
so much easier to understand an English 
sentence when an illuminating picture 
was above or beneath it. 


I had been here about a year and a 
half when, while looking over the maga- 
zines one day, I came upon THE VoLTA 
Review, the Speech and Speech-Read- 
er’s magazine. Neither the title nor the 
sub-title meant anything to me; so I 
passed it by. But on returning the 
magazine to the rack, there arose in me 
a queer curiosity about this “Speech and 
Speech-Reader’s magazine.” 


Perhaps it had something to do with 
the study of English? Perhaps here 
was the royal way to acquire “royal” 
English in a short time? I took the maga- 
zine to the table and on opening it was 
at once struck by the frequent recur- 
rence of the word deaf. What could 
it possibly mean? A publication for the 
deaf and, evidently, by the deaf? I was 
seized with a great joy, my feeling being 
something like that of a man on a deso- 
lated island who suddenly finds that it 
is well populated—and with civilized 
people. 

Shortly afterwards I found a lip- 
reading teacher and through her kind 
interest, and by reading THE VortTa RE- 
VIEW, my outlook and my feeling about 
my deafness have entirely changed. 


Meanwhile I have been rapidly pro- 
gressing in my English, to the extent of 
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understanding almost anything I read 
and also of being able to express my- 
self more or less intelligibly. 

Less than two years after my arrival here 
I read my first English novel—‘“The 
Glory of the Conquered,” by Susan 
Glaspell. Whether it is because of the 
very fine story itself, or the memory of 
a “conquest” associated with it, I know 
not, but to this day it is my best loved 
English novel. 

After this things went easily so far 
as the language was concerned. As I 
often think half-seriously, English had 
ceased to be a problem to me and my 
Americanization began when I grasped 
the meaning of such “Americanisms” as 
“Fair Play,” “Good Sportsmanship,” and 


—“Time Is Money”; when I began to 
get a “kick” out of some of my. strug- 
gles; and when I learned that in Ameri- 
ca “pluck” is a more necessary attribute 
than “luck.” 

There is still much, very much to 
learn about this New World I am living 
in. But I have learned enough already 
to feel myself a part—microscopic and 
insignificant though it may be—of my 
second “Fatherland.” 

As I now look back to that unfor- 
gettable July night, when I first glimpsed 
the new country, and think of the 
dreams that did not come true, I stiil 
feel the “thrill” and great satisfaction 
that come with a newly turned leaf in 
life. 
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“Do you ever feel that nothing will satisfy you but the look, the voice, the very way of 


an old friend?”—David Grayson. 


RIENDS, Everywhere: 
Do you know that Russian this- 
tles, dandelions, the “flu” and wild- 
fire are not the only things that spread? 
There’s this idea of summer camps for 
the hard of hearing. “Buckeye,” when 
you sent me that first letter anent the 
subject it was like lighting a match to 
dry fuel. Everyone seems to be well 
seasoned and ready for the plan, just 


waiting for some one to apply the torch. 
Listen to this: 


For three, if not four years, I have gone by 
myself to various good hotels and boarding 
houses in different localities to spend two or 
three weeks. There is nothing more dis- 
tressing to a deaf old lady than a hotel or 
boarding house full of strangers. 

I have tried to be pleasant but I never met 
anyone willing to take a walk with me or 
show me the least attention. I can read the 
lips of the teachers fairly well when they speak 
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slowly and form the words carefully, but no 
ear phone helps me. Chautauqua is too far 
away for me to attempt. 

What I would like is described as “The 
Camp” in the fetter signed by “Buckeye” in 
the May Friendly Corner. For me this would 
have to be not more than a three or four-hour 
ride by rail from Philadelphia—either at the 
sea shore, in the country or in a mountainous 
district. : 

I have no one to call on to go with me as 
a companion on any outing so, like “Granite,” 
I have about decided to sit most of the time 
on the porch of the house where I board. 

The work I do brings in no money. For 
three mornings a week I assist the clerical 
force at the Red Cross rooms. I engage in 
this not only to be a real help, after my long 
experience in just such work, but for the hours 
of joy and comfort it brings to me. My voice 
would not permit me to read aloud, as one of 
your other correspondents does, but I could 
write a letter now and then to some “shut in” 
if I knew of a person who would respond to 
the small interest I might afford. 

My sympathies go out to the older people 
who are really deaf. They find it very hard 
to maintain an interest in life-—VACATIONIST. 


After reading this letter there flashed 
into my mind one that I received a long 
time ago. Here it is: 

Is it possible to get a covering for the ears 
so that sounds are shut out? An old lady 
who is nearly frantic from loud talking, laugh- 
ing and the victrola wishes something to 
deaden sound. 

From further correspondence I learned 
that the writer is an invalid, who lives 
with people by the name of “Bark,” 
and she assured me that they were very 
well named. Apparently, she has a de- 
licious sense of humor and a beautiful 
philosophy of life besides. But there it 
is, you see—one person longing for acute 
hearing, another for something to deaden 
sound. After all, the greatest blessing 
is good health with which to make the 
best of whatever you consider your 
handicap. Here is a letter which bears 
testimony to that effect: 


I enjoy the Votta Review immensely and 
think it very interesting and helpful. I often 
think of writing to say what a small incon- 
venience deafness is (and I am almost totally 
deaf) compared with general health. Until I 
was seriously incapacitated by heart trouble and 
its accompanying ills, I thought deafness about 
the worst thing that could come to one, but 
now it seems nothing. 

My lip-reading is not what it should be but 
I would not be without it and urge it on 


everyone, and also the use of a hearing de- 
vice. But you may tell any discouraged person 
that general good health and the ability to keep 
on the feet and going, are everything. 

To that I add my heartiest “Amen!” 
as does every other person who has be- 
come a connoisseur of life. The con- 
noisseurs are those who know how to 
judge and to obey. Do you read David 
Grayson? If you do, you have doubt- 
less come to believe with him that the 
art of living surpasses all others. You 
remember, in “Adventures in Under- 
standing,” how he tells of the three days 
of real living, which he enjoyed at 
Hempfield as “A Winter Interlude” 
from his wartime activities. On Sunday 
morning he tramped into town through 
the snow to hear the Scotch preacher, 
and as he walked back home he said to 
himself : 


After all, life is the thing. 
art of all is the art of living. 

It seemed to me, and not without a momen- 
tary sense of depression, that writing and 
painting and carving and acting—all the arts— 
were poor business indeed compared with this 
tremendous art, set forth so nobly by the 
Scotch Preacher, of making something out of 
the hard, tough, cross-grained material of 
human life as it was lived among these hills. 


The greatest 


For the hard of hearing the art of 
living takes on certain aspects unknown 
to average hearing persons. And it 
may even develop that summer camps 
are part of that art. Let’s read another 
letter on the subject: 


I have been gathering opinions of my fellow 
“deafies” concerning vacations among deafened 
or hearing folks. As far as I am concerned 
either one can be enjoyed. A slightly hard 
of hearing person (with fifty per cent of 
hearing) will most likely want hearing sur- 
roundings. A person with seventy-five per 
cent loss will better enjoy the company of 
hard of hearing people. At least, that is my 
experience. 

Last year I was in the mountains among 
hearing people. The last week I was there a 
hard of hearing woman came. She always 
sat alone. I asked her why she did not sit 
with us so she would not be lonesome. She 
told me that she did not hear well and that 
she always felt embarrassed when people talked 
to her. Well, you may know that thereafter 
she had at least one person to talk to. She 
did not leave my side all week and when I 
left she wanted to go, too, but the ladies there 
made her feel comfortable. This was in a 
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small house, but in a hotel who bothers with 
you if you can’t hear? 

In spite of my lip-reading ability and my 
earphone, I think I would enjoy a vacation 
among some nice deafened folks who don’t 
expect me to take a walk in the dark, or sit 
on dark porches and talk to them, etc., etc. 

At the lip-reading class which I attend some 
of the members said they would love to spend 
a vacation at a camp with hard of hearing 
persons, that they would never go among 
strangers who hear well. 

There has never been a topic brought 
up in the Friendly Corner that has com- 
manded so much interest and attention 
as this summer vacation question. And 
practically everyone has been strongly in 
favor of the camp idea. Please under- 
stand that the Friendly Corner is not 
sponsoring any project. It is merely 
setting forth the opinions of VoLta ReE- 
view readers. If a real need exists the 
want will be supplied in time. Probably 
there are those who will contend that 
organizations for the hard of hearing 
exist for the purpose of preparing mem- 
bers to return to the activities of the 
hearing world and that summer camps 
tend to segregation. To that the answer 
is evident: If the organization has a 
place in the general scheme of things 
for the spring, fall and winter months, 
then the summer camp has its rightful 
place as a bridge to span the gap. And 
how about those who live where there 
are no organizations? Just as the per- 
sonnel of clubs is constantly changing, 
so would the patrons of camps change 
with the changing years. 

It is inspiring to note the zest with 
which our Western friends have gone 
after the project. Olive Harris already 
had her camp, Friendship Cottage. She 
is the pioneer in the field. This very 
summer she and other interested work- 
ers plan to hold a Far West Conference 
at this summer mountain home. Pos- 
sibly Miss Mildred Kennedy of Boston 
had a hand in the scheme. At least, 
Miss Kennedy has stirred up such en- 
thusiasm as she has toured the country 
preaching the Federation gospel that 
these Westerners have decided to strike 
while the iron is hot. Did anyone ever 
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hear of a Westerner who was “slow?” 
Well, good luck to the Far West Con- 
ference, and may we have an enthusi- 
astic report of it! 

Even from thinly populated Arizona, 
where there is only one very new organi- 
zation for the deafened, there is a person 
who is dreaming of such a thing and a 
camp, besides. She writes: 

You are speaking of summer camps for the 
hard of hearing. When we get ready to have 
one in Arizona maybe I can go. Our state is 
a wonderland. Did anyone ever tell you of 
the large number of places to be seen in this 
state? Near Flagstaff are many. Lake Mor- 
mon, near that city, has fine fishing and is in 
the mountainous country. Going from Lake 
Mormon to Flagstaff, Lake Mary is passed 
and it is a fascinating view on a moonlight 
night. It is wonderful in pictures, beautiful 
in reality and has the enchantment of the 
Indian about it. I’ve slept in Flagstaff in the 
summer time with a mattress on top of me and 
then been cold. 

An Arizona MATRON. 

That reminds me of my first experi- 
ence in the Western mountains. The 
first night we piled on so much cover 
that we were worn with the weight of 
it. We even spread heavy tarpaulins 
over the cots to shut out that penetrat- 
ing, sleep-producing cold. The second 
night we put half the covers under us 
and found that we were twice as warm. 
But, oh, the life-giving qualities of that 
air! You wake in the morning with 
the dead certainty that you could move 
the next mountain if anyone asked you 
to. And no wonder, after breathing 
that pine-scented, invigorating atmos- 
phere. And the nights when your fra- 
grant campfire leaps into the deep, dense 
blue! And the stars that glitter like 
diamonds! And the mountain streams 
you follow, and the trout you catch (and 
some that you don’t)! Just let me know 
when the Arizona camp is ready. 

Before we leave the subject of camps 
I want to tell you what one correspond- 
ent writes of European clubs. 


Replying to the question in the Friendly 
Corner, whether there is a “Friendship Cot- 
tage” anywhere in Europe, I wish to tell you 
that I know of only one place that could be 
called such and that is “Ons Landhuis,” the 
country home of the Dutch organizations for 
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the hard of hearing at Lunteren, Holland. It 
is the meeting place also where all principal 
gatherings take place. A relief fund makes 
this magnificent resting place accessible to 
all those unable to pay fully or at all. 


For Germany, Austria and Switzerland, the 
addresses of a number of smaller hotels and 
pensions are listed, where hard of hearing 
guests are made to feel at home. 


I visited the “Vox” Club several times in 
1921, and received a hearty welcome from the 
members. They meet evenings in a public 
hall, in one of the crooked old side streets 
near St. Stephen’s Church (Vienna’s landmark), 
and are a jolly group, warm-hearted and 
sociable. 


On one occasion I met there a Rumanian 
youth, totally deafened in the war, neither able 
to speak German, nor to read the lips. A 
recent foe! He was armed with a Rumanian- 
German dictionary and they all tried to make 
him feel happy and at home, pointing out to 
him in the dictionary the German words for 
the thoughts they wished to convey. 


Since I was in Europe, the classes for hard 
of hearing school children have been established 
in Vienna and are proving an outstanding suc- 
cess. In five different sections of the city, as 
annex to the ordinary public schools, the work 
has been systematically organized. More and 
more cities and towns in Central Europe are 
falling into line in giving hard of hearing 
children the special education they so urgently 
need. 


* * * * * 


In the December, 1926, Friendly Cor- 
ner I quoted a poem which I credited 
to Charles G. D. Roberts. How I made 
the mistake I do not know, but I am 
glad to make a correction by quoting 
the following letter from the “Poet for 
the Deafened,” Mrs. Annie Charlotte 
Dalton, author of the “Silent Zone”: 


Major Charles G. D. Roberts has been stay- 
ing in Vancouver for the winter. We bade 
him good bye on Sunday. I gave him my 
copy (Votta Review) containing your article 
and he was very pleased, only, as he pointed 
out to me, the poem, “The Hamadryad,” was 
written by his brother, Theodore Goodridge 
Roberts. As I have both chapbooks I should 
have found out the mistake myself. We had 
a good laugh over it anyway. 

“Wilhelmina Stitch” who writes lovely 
verses, “Fragrant Minutes” for the Daily 
Graphic in London, has sent me a copy of a 
little poem written by request for “Marigold 
Day” when a tag day is held by the Royal 
Association in aid of the deaf. She is very 
much interested in the deaf and this verse was 
posted all over London. It is so sweet 
thought you would like to have it for your 
Corner. 
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TO YOU 

We did not hear the coming of the Spring, 
nor Hope’s sweet message borne by every 
breeze, nor song of birds a-top the leafing 
trees .... we heard not anything. 

Laughter falls sweetly on the ears, they 
say, but we are wrapped in silence, ne’er for- 
get. No joyous, happy sounds for us, and 
yet . . . we, too, shall hear today. 

For e’en the deaf can hear Love’s tender 
voice. It is the only sound God lets us 
hear. To-day, each time a generous hand 
draws near . . . Love speaks, and we rejoice. 


The verse was in large type and was posted 
on barrel-organs, in windows and everywhere 
in London. No poet is better known or loved 
in England than “Wilhelmina Stitch.” 


Referring back to the Roberts family, 
a friend sends this interesting item in 
regard to them: 


In a rectory at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
the fairies must have visited very often; for 
the four brothers and their one sister who 
grew up there were all gifted with unusual 
powers in writing both verse and pruse. In 
their study in the attic or in the family sitting 
room the little group spent hours of happy 
companionship and friendly rivalry writing 
rhymes and stories, reading them to one an- 
other, getting the wholesome criticism of 
father, mother, brother and sister. The oldest 
of the boys, Charles G. D. Roberts, whose 
books—poetry, novels and animal stories—are 
eagerly read today by thousands—writes with 
grateful affection of the rectory near the Bay 
of Fundy. Of the other brothers one died, 
but the other two, William Carman Roberts 
and Theodore Goodrich Roberts, as well as 
their sister have continued to write much 
excellent prose and verse. The sister is 
Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald. The gift 
has been passed on to the younger generation 
where some of the sons have given proof of 
sharing the family talent. Bliss Carman is a 
cousin of the Roberts family. 


* * * * * 


More and more the deafened seem 
to be turning attention to the radio. 
Here is a letter which I hope you fans 
will answer promptly: 


I was much interested in the article “Tuning 
In On Happiness” by Miss Hannegan in the 
February Votta Review, and am seeking more 
information about radios from the readers of 
the Friendly Corner. 


I would like to know of other hard of 
hearing people who have used radios success- 
fully—what kind of radio they have found 
best suited to their needs, and whether the at- 
tachment of headphones lessens the volume of 
the loud speaker. I wonder if others have had 
the wire of the headphones grounded on the 
ty of the loud speaker as Miss Hannegan 
id. 
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What I am specially interested to know is, 
whether headphones and loud speaker can be 
used simultaneously? In other words, while 
the hard of hearing person is listening in by 
means of headphones, can others hear through 
the loud speaker? GRANITE. 


In regard to answering letters of in- 
quiry that are addressed to the Friendly 
Corner, I was surprised that there were 
no more responses to the letter from a 
hard of hearing nurse, who wished as 
many suggestions as possible for a fu- 
ture vocation. I quoted one letter which 
contained splendid ideas, but I had hoped 
that others would write more. You 
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who are informed on the subject, please 
refer to the May Friendly Corner and 
see if you haven’t something to add. 
As this July Vota REvIEw is issued, 

the Chautauqua Conference will be a 
closed chapter. We will review it for 
the stay-at-homes as soon as_ possible. 
At least, the C. C. members will try to 
give you a glimpse of the Friendly Cor- 
ner. And we will see to it that none 
of the fun is lost in the recounting. 

Always cordially yours, 

THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 








THE SUMMER HILLS 


LaurA Davies Hott 


The hills! The hills! The summer hills! 
All clothed in living green, 

With velvet stretches like a lawn 
And towering trees between. 

They cuddle close a homey house, 
A picket garden fence, 


A bubbling, splashing, singing stream 
Beneath a thicket dense. 

The cedars on the ridges rise 
In misty, dim array 

To meet the gray-blue line of sky 
Which ushered in the day. 











“TAKE THE GOODS THE GODS PROVIDE THEE” 


RutH Rospinson 


LMOST everyone has a physical 

handicap or disfigurement: of one 

kind or another, large or small, 
ranging from the total loss of one of 
the senses to something as small as a 
mole on the face. Naturally, each per- 
son thinks his own particular handicap 
or disfigurement the worst possible 
one, whether it is a wart on the end 
of the nose, a bunion, cross eyes, deaf- 
ness in one of its various stages, or 
some other of the long list of ailments 
to which the flesh is heir. 

If you could choose your own physi- 
cal handicap, which one would you 
want,—defective hearing cr sight, the 
loss of a limb, the loss of the sense of 
taste or of smell? Each one entails 
its own special difficulties ‘and each 
one has its recompenses, but which one 
has the least number of difficulties and 
the greatest number of benefits? 


To the members of our Votta ReE- 
view family, deafness is the greatest 
or the least handicap, according to the 
way in which each one of us has ad- 
justed himself to it. 

The greatest need of all deafened 
persons is to establish a means of nor- 
mal communication with their fellow- 
men, One way of doing this is by the 
study of speech-reading, whereby deaf- 
ened persons gain an understanding of 
spoken language by seeing the visible 
movements of speech instead of hear- 
ing the sounds. 

A number of deafened persons find 
it helpful to use an earphone at times, 
using it to hear the sound of voices 
while using their knowledge of speech- 
reading to see the words on the speak- 
er’s lips. A knowledge of speech-read- 
ing and the use of earphones estab- 
lishes the means of normal communi- 
cation that alleviates the isolation that 
deafness often imposes. 


After ten years of deafness, I first 
learned about speech-reading through 
an otologist, but I was “all at sea” as 
to how to go about the study of it. 
One day, on the way home from his 
office, I stopped at our Public Library 
to look for books on speech-reading 
or on any subject that would be of 
help to the deafened. It seems to me 
that I literally ransacked an enormous 
index file from A to Z before finding 
the one book that our library contained 
at that time on the subject of deaf- 
ness. It was Mr. Best’s book, “The 
Deaf,” which dealt mostly with those 
who had been born without the sense 
of hearing or who had lost it in early 
childhood,—information which did not 
apply to me. However, the Votta ReE- 
VIEW was mentioned in a footnote in 
this book. (Now, our library has speech- 
reading text-books on its shelves _be- 
sides other books of interest to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing.) 

Without delay, I wrote to the Edi- 
tor of the Votta Review and im- 
mediately received a sample copy ac- 
companied by a kindly letter. Needless 
to say, the money for my subscription 
went out almost in the next mail. How 
vividly I read each issue of that maga- 
zine from cover to cover, advertise- 
ments and all, until I became fairly 
saturated with the desire to study 
speech-reading. 

I have studied speech-reading in two 
different schools, where I was encour- 
aged and helped to take a cheerful 
attitude toward the handicap of deaf- 
ness. While I still am far from being 
an expert speech-reader, | am most 
happy to be able to converse verbally 
with people instead of having messages 
written out to me or shouted in my 
ears. 

Was it not Shakespeare who wrote. 
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“Take the goods the Gods provide 


thee?” Surely, that is the very thing 
we who are physically handicapped 
must do. And what “goods” could 


possibly help deafened persons more 
than the Votta Review and _ speech- 
reading? These two take first place 
in the rehabilitation of the deafened. 
The latest addition to my list of 
“goods” is a five-tube radio, and I 
doubt if I ever shall find anything to 
equal it for the joy it has brought me. 
If you had lost 75% of your hearing, 
as I have done, would you ever expect 
to hear music or lectures again? All 
day at my work, I hear only the loud- 
est noises, scarcely ever hearing a 
voice, but, when I go home at night 
and put on the radio earphones, I hear 
in over the 


everything that comes 
radio. 
At first, I sat erithralled for hours 


at a time, not wanting to miss a single 
thing, but now I listen only to special 
musical programs or lectures. It is a 
great comfort to sit relaxed by the 
radio, with my eyes closed and my 
head resting on the back of the chair, 
and listen to the radio programs with- 
out having to make the least bit of 
effort to hear. Sometimes, I read the 
evening papers or a book while listen- 
ing to a program of joyous dance 
music with its swaying rhythm. All 
the best music that America has to 
offer, which I had thought was lost 
to me forever, comes to me by the 
slight turning of the radio dials. 

There are other “goods” for the 
deafened persons who cannot use a 
radio. There are innumerable “quests 
of beauty” that are soul-satisfying and 
yet do not need to be heard. Art gal- 
leries, public libraries, motion pictures, 
—were they not made especially for 
us? It would seem as if they were 
when we consider the joy, the pleasure, 
and the great educational value they 
hold for us. And what could. possibly 
give us more satisfaction than a short 
evening walk through a small resi- 
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dential-district park, near our homes, 
at sunset, with the western sky flaming 
with colors or, at early dusk, with the 
first stars coming out, when we can 
be alone with our thoughts at the end 
of a busy day? Then there are long 
tramps through the woods with the 
odor of growing things close to us and 
the birds flying about. A pair of field 
glasses to watch Friend Kingfisher 
skimming the water at a distance and 
a kodak to register indelibly the beau- 
tiful woodland scenes are two trusty 
companions to take with you on your 
tramps in the woods. But best of all 
is an honest-to-goodness human friend 
who will not bother you with too much 
idle talk. A friend, a pair of field 
glasses, a kodak, a bit of lunch to 
nibble on—what more could one wish 
for when taking long hikes in the 
woods? And we don’t need our ears 
at all, at all, on such jaunts! 


Ah, friends, “Take the goods the 
Gods provide thee,” and make the best 
possible use of them. Go forth in 
quest of beauty. Let us not whimper 
about our dulled ears, or curse our 
luck, or blame a seemingly unjust God 
for imposing upon us a physical handi- 
cap that is the manifestation of a broken 
law of health and not a manifestation 
of “the wrath of God.” Let us re- 
member that we are no longer children 
having the privilege of crying for the 
moon, but that we are men and women 
who should assume deafness as a re- 
sponsibility to be met sensibly and 
courageously. 

“Trial may come—well, let it! 
Worth for the worst was sent. 

Shall not to win offset it?— 
Coin of a man well spent! 

The night may not even be starry, 
But dawn shall be sweet erstwhile ; 


So trim up the lamp that you carry, 
And lift up your face and smile!” 





Sight-saving classes to the number of 265 
are conducted in the United States to provide 
instruction for children with seriously im- 
paired vision. May there soon be an equal 
number for the saving of hearing! 











LIP-READING PRACTICE MATERIAL 


ANNA MEREDITH 


NONSENSICAL QUESTIONS 


1. Who makes spectacles for the eyes 
of a potato? 

2. What kind of vegetable is a po- 
liceman’s beat? 

3. How long are the sleeves for the 
arm of a chair? 

4. What kind of powder does the 
clock use on its face? 

5. How many teeth are there in the 
mouth of a river? 

6. Where is the lid on the trunk of 
a tree? 

?. What color are the stockings the 
table likes to wear on its legs? 

8. What size gloves are worn by the 
hands of the clock? 

9. What kind of flower grows on the 
stem of a watch? 

10. How much money is there in the 
bank of a river? 

11. What kind of hat is worn by a 
head of cabbage? 

12. How often should a saw brush 
its teeth? 

13. What kind of slippers are worn 
by the foot of a bed? 

14. When Niagara Falls does it hurt 
itself ? 

15. What kind of medicine does the 
window take for its panes? 

16. How many players are there in 
a rubber band? 

1%. Have you ever seen the drum of 
an ear of corn? 

18. Why doesn’t the tongue of a shoe 
talk? 

19. Have you ever seen a housefly at 
night ? 

20. Why can’t we hear the bark of a 
tree? 

21. Have you ever seen a frown on 
the brow of a hill? 

22. Does the head of a nail wear its 
hair bobbed? 

23. Does a ship have eyes when it 
goes to sea? 


24. If you were weighed on the scales 
of a fish how heavy would you be? 


25. How far does a stone step? 
26. Where has the coal bin? 


27. How can a newspaper be white 


when it’s read? 
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28. Would you say a colander is re- 
ligious because it is holey? 

29. What kind of pan does an eyelid 
fit ? 

30. Would you throw a rope to a 
drowning lemon just to give a lemonade? 


LITERARY QUESTIONS 

1. Who wrote “Main Street ?” 

2. In what book is the “Hill Diffi- 
culty” mentioned? Who wrote it? 

3. What story has for its heroine a 
gypsy girl named Babbie? Who wrote 
it? 

4. Who wrote “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish?” 

5. What famous book was written 
while its author was in prison? 

6. Who wrote “In Memoriam?” 

7. What book deals with the adven- 


‘. 


tures of a boy named Pip? Who wrote 
it? 

8. Who wrote “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus ?” 


9. What book has for its central char- 
acter a girl named Cigarette? Who 
wrote it? 

10. Who wrote “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade?” 

11. From what poem is this quota- 
tion taken? 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.” 

Who wrote it? 

12. Who wrote “In Flanders Field?” 

13. What story is about the adven- 
tures of a little girl named Alice? 

14. Who wrote “Old Lang Syne?” 

15. Who said “Silver and gold have 
I none?” Where? 

16. What story is about a horse? 

1%. Who wrote “Little Women?” 
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18. What book is about a girl who 
was always happy? 

19. What story is about a colored 
man named Tom? 

20. Who wrote “The Gold Bug?” 


ANSWERS TO LITERARY QUES- 
TIONS 

1. Sinclair Lewis. 

2. Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. 

3. “The Little Minister.” James M. 
Barrie. 

4. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

5. Pilgrim’s Progress. 

6. Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

7. “Great Expectations.” 
Dickens. 

8. Henry W. Longfellow. 


Charles 


9. “Under Two Flags.” Ouida. 
10. Tennyson. 
11. “Trees.” Joyce Kilmer. 


12. John MacCrae. 

13. Alice in Wonderland. 

14. Robert Burns. 

15. Peter. At the gate of the temple 
Beautiful. Acts 3; 6. 

16. “Black Beauty.” 

1%. Louisa Alcott. 

18. “Pollyanna.” 

19. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

20. Edgar Allan Poe. 





IN WHICH CLASS DO YOU BELONG? 


Few persons enjoy really perfect health, 
declares Dr. William Everett Musgrave in 
Hygeia for February. For many generations 
physicians have divided people into groups 
according to their state of health. Some of 
these, based on current conditions and knowl- 
edge, follow: 

1. Healthy persons—These are persons who 
have no discoverable defects; they constitute 
the smallest group. 

2. Persons who think themselves healthy 
but nevertheless have significant impairments— 
This large group is most in need of examina- 
tion and treatment and will benefit most from 
competent health service. 

3. Well and near-well persons who believe 
themselves more or less sick. This group, 
including neurasthenics, hypochondriacs and 
faddists, are prominent supporters of fakers 
and are in the vanguard of emotional health 
innovations of all kinds. 

4. Ill persons who refuse to acknowledge 
the fact. Some of these people are more dan- 
gerous to society than a cook with leprosy. 
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5. Well and near-well persons who pay 
attention to their health only when overtaken 
by symptoms they cannot ignore. This group 
is decreasing in size. 

6. Persons with obstinate or chronic com- 
plaints who are inexperienced, careless, easily 
discouraged or unfortunate in being badly ad- 
vised. They lose the advantage of early treat- 
ment by wasting time on nostrums. 

7. The sick. These persons are sick and 
realize it from their symptoms. 





SILENT VOICES 


Many people seem to think that the only 
kind of language there is in the world is made 
up of words and sentences and issues from 
human lips. Now, I think this is a very 
great mistake. I like to think that all things 
talk to us. The maple on the hillside speaks 
in a thousand golden syllables of falling leaves, 
the thought, “Summer is gone and winter is at 
hand.” The tulip bulbs that I have planted in 
my garden for next spring’s blooming say, as 
clearly as can be: “We shall repay your care 
with a hundred lovely cups of gold.” 


The bird of passage, that stops for a drink 
on the way south, says, in syllables of silver 
song: “I shall come back when the violets 
bloom again.” 

The tall bare oak, that shakes its mighty 
muscled arms in defiance of wind and weather, 
says: “I am the friend of man.” 

The sun, that floods the world with light 
every morning, says: “Open your eyes and see 
that God is good.” 

And so it goes, wherever we look, a million 
tongues speak to us, each in its own language, 
yet each capable of being understood if we but 
stop to listen. 

So as we go about, through life, let us open 
our minds to the voices that speak to us; let 
us learn a lesson of humbleness from the 
violet; of beauty from the butterfly; of faith 
from the great sea; of obedience from the 
steadfast stars; of worship from the uplifted 
brows of the high hills. So shall God be always 
with us, speaking to us either through the soft 
lips of flowers or the deep voice of far-off 
thunder. And hearing, we shall make answer 
in our lives, talking to God as to a well- 
loved friend—JosepuH B. EGan, in the Journal 
of Education. 


AND THERE OUGHT TO BE JUST AS 
MANY FOR TEACHERS OF HARD 
OF HEARING CHILDREN 


Courses for the training of teachers of 
sight-saving classes will be conducted this 
summer in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; the University of Cin- 
cinnati; Senior Teachers College, Cleveland; 
and George Peabody College for Teachers, 
— All these courses carry university 
credit. 
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NEWS NOTES 


DAYTON: Mrs. Maude 
Douglass Hubert, Executive 
Secretary of the Dayton 
League, has tendered her resig- 
nation. Mrs. Hubert has been 
very successful in her work 
and the members of the league 
deeply regret her departure. 

PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE: The League has 
recently received the endorse- 
ment of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This car- 
ries great weight as it gives 
the League the stamp of ap- 
proval of its management and 
purpose. 


COLUMBUS: The members 
of the Columbus League were 
entertained on June 2nd, at a 
garden party at Ohio State 
University by Miss Mary 
Kraus, auditor of the Univer- 
sity. 

JERSEY CITY: The Jersey 
City League is now occupying 
a new house. 

MINNEAPOLIS: The Min- 
neapolis League won the cup 
in the lip-reading tournament 
between the leagues of the 
“Twin Cities.” A large and 
enthusiastic number of “fans” 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
were present, and interest and 
enthusiasm were keen. 





OUR NEW CONSTITUENT 
BODIES 


Two new Constituent Bodies 
have been added to the Federa- 
tion family, the Erie League 
and the Baltimore League. 


The Erie Speech Readers 
Club was organized in 1922, 
with twelve charter members. 
There are now over thirty 
members. The organization has 
succeeded in convincing the 
school authorities of the needs 
of the hard of hearing chil- 
dren, and lip reading classes 
have been introduced into the 
public schools. At a_ recent 
meeting the name of the club 
was changed to The Erie 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing because some people in- 
ferred from the, old name that 
the purpose of the club was to 
learn to make speeches _in- 
stead of to read speech. 


The Speech Readers’ League 
of Baltimore was started by 
the pupils of Miss Olive Whil- 
din’s night classes. On Novem- 
ber 19th, 1926, a meeting was 
held during which the objects 
of the league were discussed, 
the name chosen, and the of- 
ficers elected. There were 
thirty-five charter members. An 
Advisory Council of seven was 
appointed, four of whom were 
doctors. The league is doing 
splendid work and it hopes to 
locate permanently in the fall. 


————z——— 


SAN FRANCISCO: The 
San Francisco League has just 
celebrated its tenth birthday. 
It is to be congratulated on the 
splendid Bulletin which was 
first issued on the anniversary 
of its ten years of existence. 


San Francisco is attempting 
a systematic city-wide survey 
of the public schools to dis- 
cover the hard of hearing chil- 
dren. This survey is being 
made by the Board of Health 
and the Board of Education in 
cooperation. 
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“A FAR WEST CON- 
FERENCE” 

Plans are under headway for 
“A Far West Conference,” the 
first district conference of the 
Federation. As distance makes 
it almost impossible for many 
of our western members to at- 
tend our annual Conference, 
and realizing the importance of 
getting together and discussing 
common problems, Miss Olive 
Harris has offered her camp, 
“Friendship Cottage,” as a 
meeting place for the proposed 
conference. This conference 
will be held the last of July or 
the first of August in order 
that the proceedings from the 
National Conference may 
first be secured and read. A 
program committee is at work 
and big things are being anti- 
cipated for the week of the 
conference. Make your plans 
early, for only a limited num- 
ber can be accommodated at 
the camp. This movement has 
approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation, and 
many prominent teachers in 
the West. 

WITH THE AMERICAN 
CHILD HEALTH ASSO. 
CIATION 
The secretary of the Federa- 
tion delivered a paper before 
the American Child Health 
Conference held in Washington 
in May. Other speakers on 
the same program were Dr. 
William F. Snow, President of 
the National Health Council; 
A. L. Schaefer, Assistant Na- 
tional Director of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross; Mary 
E. Spencer, Specialist in Health 
Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, Direc- 
tor of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. Several 
of the impromptu speakers at 
the end of the program made 
special reference to Miss 
Wright’s paper, and upon ad- 
journment many came forward 
to find out more about the 
work being done for the hard 

of hearing child. 
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ON THE AIR 


During National Hearing 
Week programs were given 
from the following stations: 
WAAF, Chicago; KFCB, 
Phoenix; KOA, Denver; WE- 
AF, New York; WMAL, 
Washington; WABY, Phila- 
delphia; WHAM, Rochester ; 
KPO, San Francisco; KNRC, 
Los Angeles; KFON, Long 
Beach; WABR, Toledo; WJ- 
AS, Pittsburgh; KNOX, St. 
Louis; WEAO, Columbus; 
WLB and WCCO, Minnea- 
polis; WHO, Des Moines; 
WNAB, Boston; WGCP, 
Bloomfield; WCSH, Portland, 
Maine. 


The Membership Drive was 
a close contest this year, end- 
ing in a tie, at the last minute, 
between San Francisco and 
Toledo. Chicago came second ; 
Washington, third; Columbus, 
Fourth; and Los Angeles, fifth. 
It was characterized by the real 
sporting spirit, and much credit 
is due the Chairmen of the Mem- 
bership Committees who were 
untiring in their efforts to 
bring their own organizations 
into first place. Among these 
earnest workers we wish to 
make special mention of: Miss 
Lurline Swanson, San Fran- 
cisco League; Miss Jessie Wil- 
liams, Chicago League; Miss 
Nellie Lenderson, Toledo 
League; Mrs. W. W. Harring- 
ton, Boston Guild; Mrs. J. W. 
Bell, Minneapolis League; Miss 
Mary Hunt, Los Angeles 
League; Miss Marion Taylor, 
Portland, Maine, Club; Miss 
Anna M. Dunbar, New York 
League; Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Groesbeck, Washington Club; 
Miss Helen A. Steinert, Pitts- 
burgh League; Mrs. Garrigues, 
Philadelphia Club; Miss Mar- 
ion Durfee, Providence League; 
Mrs. Mollie Rehmert, Colum- 
bus League; and Mrs. Maude 
Truesdale, Cleveland Associa- 
tion. 


FURTHER ECHOES FROM 
HEARING WEEK 


Some of the leagues made 
their reports about “Hearing 
Week” after the News-Letter 
was in the hands of the print- 





ers, so no special mention could 
be made about their programs 
in the June Vorta ReEvIEw. 
The following very interesting 
information has been received 
since then: 


BOSTON: One of the most 
interesting features of the 
Boston “Hearing Week” pro- 
gram was a luncheon held at 
the Twentieth Century Club. 
Dr. Gilpatrick presided and 
introduced the following dis- 
tinguished speakers: Dr. Gor- 
don Berry, our own President, 
who outlined the work of the 
Federation and its growth; 
Dr. Sanford Bates, Commis- 
sioner of Corrections for Mas- 
sachusetts, who gave an ac- 
count of his experiences and 
of the ideals in his great work; 
Dr. Merrill E. Champion, Di- 
rector of the Division of Hy- 
giene in the State Department 
of Public Health, who spoke 
of the interest his department 
already has in the seriousness 
of deafness; Mr. Arthur B. 
Lord of the State Department 
of Education, who told of the 
work of his special branch, 
the Research and Statistics of 
Deaf Children; and Mr. Robt. 
W. Kelso, General Secretary 
of the Boston Council of So- 
cial Agencies. 


MINNEAPOLIS: Dr. Rich- 
ard Olding Beard, Professor 
Emeritus of the University of 
Minnesota and executive secre- 
tary of the Hennepin County 
Public Health Association, gave 
two talks over radio during 
“Hearing Week.” Both were 
very interesting and instructive. 
He made a special plea for the 
prevention of, deafness and the 
conservation of hearing. Quot- 
ing Dr. Beard, “No group of 
people can suffer any disable- 
ment, but society at large suf- 
fers thereby. In these days 
the old Scripture holds good, 
‘No man liveth to himself; 
and no man dieth to himself; 
but we are all sharers one 
with another’.” 

Common Health, a Minnea- 
polis monthly publication, is 
sent in numbers of 2,500 to 
3,000 to the public schools, the 
factories, mills, and other large 
places of employment, thus 
“getting across” into the homes 
of the people who need it 





most. Its entire May issue was 
devoted to the subject of deaf- 
ness. 


ROCHESTER: Many stran- 
gers visited the league rooms, 
some of them from surround- 
ing towns. Pictures were in- 
serted in the Sunday papers, 
and much publicity was given 


throughout the week. Films 
for the league were shown 
in every picture house in 


Rochester. Demonstrations were 
given in lip-reading, and Dr. 
Bock gave a most interesting 
talk and an exhibition of the 
working of the Audiometer. 
The league kept open house 
and served luncheon and after- 
noon tea. Dr. Harold Hays 
gave a talk at the luncheon 
held at the City Club. Senator 
Royal Copeland was a speaker 
at this luncheon. Dr. Bock 
spoke over the radio and gave 
one of his series of Wednes- 
day evening talks. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 
CLUB: Talks were given be- 
fore other civic clubs by off- 
cers of the Speech-Readers 
Club. The newspapers were 
very generous in the amount 
of publicity given the club. 
A radio talk was given by the 
president of the club through 
the courtesy of the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Lions Club. There 
was a_ radio demonstration 
through the courtesy of two 
business firms, one of which 
presented a special program 
with frequent announcements 
about “Better Hearing Week,” 
while the other firm arranged 
for the demonstration. There 
were window displays of pos- 
ters in stores, hotels, and other 
places. Thousands of leaflets 
were distributed, resulting in 
many persons becoming Asso- 
ciate members of the Club. 
There were demonstrations of 
hearing devices in cooperation 
with two local hearing device 
firms. 


FOUR PAGES NEXT TIME 


To those who may be some- 
what dismayed by the reduc- 
tion of the News-Letter from 
three pages to two, we hasten 
to explain that brevity this 
time was unavoidable, but that 
we shall have four pages in 
the next issue. 
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MODERNISM IN FORMING A BASIS OF INTEL- 
LIGIBLE RHYTHMIC SPEECH FOR THE 
DEAF-BORN CHILD 


Iza THOMPSON* 


ForEworp—In a personal letter the author says, “Of the ideas which I have gathered and 
applied after attending scores of lectures given by prominent phoneticians of our time (among 
them D. Jones, Jesperson and H. Palmer), these are the most essential from the point of view 
of good results. They are not yet to be found in textbooks for teachers of the deaf, except 
for a few points and these the writers touch upon so gropingly and vaguely that students are 
unable to find any guiding rules to help in interpreting the ideas to pupils. I have made a 
practical teaching test of the points mentioned (some of them are original) and can testify 
that they result in a much higher standard of speech than can be obtained without them.” 





HE rudimentary principles and 
theories discussed here may be 
grouped under the two broad 

terms: 

1. How to achieve that economy of 
speech effort which admits of intelligi- 
ble speech at the normal rate of about 
five syllables per second. 

2. When and how to increase the im- 
portance of certain sounds. 

i. 

Few people who were deaf born are 
at the present day able to speak intel- 
ligibly at anything like the rate of nor- 
mal standard, and the root of the trouble 
is due to the fact that educators of the 
deaf have considered 30 or 40 speech- 
sounds the greatest number necessary 
for a deaf child to acquire. Anything 
else has been considered of the nature 





*Miss Thompson is a well-known English teacher 
of the deaf who, at the International Conference 
of 1925, conducted demonstrations showing the ex- 
cellent speech of her pupils. She is known to our 
readers as the author ot “The Sensitive Flame of 
the Bunsen Burner as an Aid to Voice Production 
and Speech for the Congenitally Deaf Child,” Volta 
Review, September, 1921.—Editor. 
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of “modification,” a term which no text- 
book for teachers of the deaf has ex- 
plained adequately, and about which edu- 
cators have such vague, indistinct ideas 
that they are unable to make useful sug- 
gestions to their pupils. So, “modified 
speech sounds” are left to chance, and 
chance seems to do extraordinarily little, 
in spite of the efforts that have been 
made in the direction of synthetic speech 
for the last decade or so. 

The elucidation of “phonemes” by 
Prof. Daniel Jones proves that the nor- 
mal hearing person uses well over 100 
phones or speech sounds, and that each 
of these sounds is invariable with regard 
to its position, action and associations, 
which can be discerned as clearly as 
those of the 30 or 40 sounds that we 
were used to consider all in all for Eng- 
lish speech. These additional phones, 
which have been analyzed, are used in 
normal speech to economize gests, or 
speech actions, and they make the pres- 
ent standard rate of fluency possible. 
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Professor Jones represents the 30 or 40 
misnamed elements as “phonemes,” or 
“families,” and the “modifications” as 
“phones” or specific members of these 
families. The following definition occurs 
in “The Pronunciation of Russian,” by 
Trofimov and Daniel Jones: “A _ pho- 
neme is a group of sounds consisting of 
an important sound of the language 
(i. e., the most frequently used member 
of that group), together with others 
which take its place in particular sound 
groups.” This theory is applicable to 
most languages. 

Therefore, we may no longer consider 
that 30 or 40 sounds adequately repre- 
sent English speech. After studying this 
theory and its bearing on the speech 
training of the deaf, the writer came to 
the conclusion that a simple but much- 
needed application might be made with 
regard to the treatment of consonants, 
as follows: 

eee we ae Nay tie ay Se Mer ser ee ee 
sh, l, r, m, n, ng. 

Rule 1. If one of these consonants is 
closely associated initially, or finally, or 
both, with a vowel which has a neutral 
lip position, such as ar, er, u (up), see 
that the consonant is given neither lip- 
rounding nor lip-spreading. 

Rule 2. If one of these consonants is 
closely associated with a vowel which 
has open lip-rounding, such as aw, see 
that the consonant has some lip-rounding 
also. 

Rule 3. If one of these consonants is 
closely associated with a close rounded 
vowel, such as 00, see that the lips have 
similar rounding for the consonant. 

Rule 4. If a consonant is closely asso- 
ciated with a lip-spread vowel, such as 
ee, see that the lips are also spread for 
the consonant. 

If these rules are correct and prac- 
ticable, we shall be able to deal easily 
with many “modifications.” 

It is customary to consider that each 
of the 20 or so consonantal symbols on 
the articulation chart is characterized by 
a definite or essential lip position, e.g., k, 
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except for a larger or smaller mouth 
opening, is credited with a neutral or 
indefinite lip position. S is considered 
to have a lip-spread appearance. 


FIRST TEST 

1. Kirk, kirk, kirk, kirk, kirk. Say 
these words quickly and notice the neu- 
tral lip position for k. This is correct. 
See Rule 1. 

2. Cork, cork, cork, cork, cork. Say 
these words quickly in front of a mir- 
ror and you will find that the initial and 
final k’s are rounded and not neutral. 
See Rule 2. Now try to say the words 
with a neutral lip position for k each 
time and notice the extra speech effort 
and consequent loss of time. 

3. Cook, cook, cook, cook, cook. Say 
these words rapidly and notice the ease 
with which they are pronounced and the 
fact that each k is said with rounded 
and protruded lips. See Rule 3. They 
are not in an indefinite neutral position. 
Now say the words using a neutral lip 
position for each k and note the acoustic 
difference. 

4. Key, key, key, key, key. Notice 
the invariable lip spread for k. See 
Rule 4. Then say the words with neu- 
tral lip position for the consonant and 
notice the decrease in speed, et cetera. 

SECOND TEST 


1. See, see, see, see, see. Lip-spread 


position for s. (Rule 4.) 
2. Saw, saw, saw, saw, saw. Lips 
open, rounded; correct for s. (Rule 2.) 


Lips spread, incorrect for s. 

3. Sue, sue, sue, sue, sue. Lips close, 
rounded; correct for s. (Rule 3.) Lips 
spread, incorrect for s. 

4. Sir, sir, sir, sir, sir. Lips neutral 
for s. (Rule 1.) Lips spread for s, in- 
correct. 

“But,” you say, “this cannot be the 
case with such a consonant as m, for 
instance.” Well, say, “me, me, me, me, 
me,” and notice the lip-spread position 
of m. Then say “more, more, more, 
more, more,” and notice the lip-rounding 
for m. 

These rules require some amplifica- 
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tion, but the educator will realize that 
it is impossible for a deaf child to speak 
rhythmically and fluently if he is to pro- 
nounce sentences without the aid of these 
time and effort saving phones, and the 
idea once realized, is easily suggested. 

The writer teaches every consonant 
with the four main lip positions—neu- 
tral, open-rounded, close-rounded, spread. 
The positions are the same for p, b, m, 
except that the lips are closed. This 
amount of practice makes further sug- 
gestion almost unnecessary. 

No voice is used during the process, 
except for the liquids, but the listener 
can tell at once what type of vowel 
ought to follow, because the consonantal 
resonance differs for each lip position. 
This is a clue towards bridging the great 
difference between the resonance of nor- 
mal rhythmic speech and the resonance 
of the speech of the deaf. 

Synthetic lip-reading for speech pur- 
poses has had very limited success, be- 
cause the educator has not been able to 
convey the idea of phones at an early 
stage to the pupils and, consequently, it 
is common to hear words, such as clue 
and blue, pronounced as cl-ue and bl-ue. 
The educator may be careful to suggest 
that the tongue should be in position for 
1 before k or b is said, but he realizes 
that even then the result is unnatural. 
This is because the lips are in a neutral 
position for the first two consonants, and 
the pupil is obliged to make a different 
lip position for the following vowel. A 
close-rounded lip position is sufficient 
for each word. One authority says that 
deaf children are apt to add the short 
sound of u to 00, spoon being pro- 
nounced spoo-un. He says the sound 
must not be prolonged when the lips are 
withdrawn from the 00 position for n. 
But in the light of the phonemic theory 
the lips may not be withdrawn for n, or 
there is bound to be a vowel sound or 
check. When the word is isolated, or 
if it occurs finally in a sentence, the lips 
should be rounded for every sound, in- 
cluding the on-glide for n, if the acoustic 
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effect is to be normal, though the lips 
may become neutral during the off-glide 
for n, 

Putting aside the phones already sug- 
gested, we can turn our attention to 
more familiar ones, which as yet are so 
seldom taught that the effect of this 
neglect on speech is enormous. 

The only phoneme commented upon 
in the following sentence is ¢, and the 
reader will know whether he is in the 
habit of teaching only one ¢ phone 
which has to fit all associations. “After 
Kit’s football was put near the chair he 
tried to hit the wall gently.” 

1. After. This ¢ is the one commonly 
described and taught. 

2. Kit’s. If No. 1 ¢ is allowed to 
precede this s too much breath will 
escape on the quick release of t, and the 
explosive force will lower the tongue 
below the point of friction for s, con- 
sequently, the tip has to be raised again. 
This pronunciation takes an undue 
amount of time, and the effect is not 
normal. The rule to be followed with 
all affricates, including ts, tth, ch, tr 
and their so-called vocal equivalents, is 
to allow the explosive release to occur 
more slowly than for No. 1. This pre- 
vents the tongue from withdrawing be- 
low the position required for the frica- 
tive .sound, which then follows natur- 
ally. Examples—cats, cads, put some. 

For ts the tongue is placed in the 
position of No. 1 ¢, but the tip is then 
withdrawn slightly and slowly from con- 
tact with the upper gum and a slight 
explosive sound is succeeded without 
hiatus by friction of the breath through 
the narrow passage, and this one action 
gives the acoustic effect of ts and is a 
point gained toward rhythmic fluency. 

3. Football. If No. 1 ¢ is used here 
the effect will be pedantic, not a grave 
fault for the deaf, but a more normal 
rendering and some saving of time is 
achieved by following the useful rule 
that when two explosives are closely 
associated, the first should have contact 
position only, no breath must escape ex- 
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cept on the explosion of the second con- 
sonant, e.g., bed-time, tip-toe, cat-died, 
good-bye. 

4. Put near. If No. 1 ¢ is taught 
here, breath will escape through the 
mouth for ¢ and again through the nose 
for m. One escape of breath is suffi- 
cient if the rule is followed that when 
a plosive (such as t¢, p, k) is immedi- 
ately followed by m, n, or ng, there 
should be nasal explosion only. The 
contact or stop is maintained for the 
plosive, and no breath escapes except 
nasally, when m, m or ng is uttered. 
This again is a time-saving rule, e. g., 
button, cotton. 

5. Chair. If No. 1 ¢ is taught for 
this affricate, the front of the tongue 
will afterwards need to be taken farther 
back for the sh position and loss of 
time, and the wrong acoustic effect will 
result. These faults can be avoided by 
placing the tip of the tongue rather far- 
ther back for ¢ than in case of Nos. 1 
and 2, then allow the contact to be re- 
leased slowly, as in No. 2, and then 
there will be a good chance for that bug- 
bear ch to result normally. 

6. Tried. If No. 1 position is taught 
for this t, the tongue will have to be re- 
tracted for r even farther than was the 
case for the ch position. This loss of 
time and wrong pronounciation may be 
avoided by teaching ¢ from an alveolar- 
palatal position and by releasing its con- 
tact according to the rule for affricates. 
See No. 2. 

%. Tried to. Dt must be closely asso- 
ciated according to the rule given for 
No. 3. 

8. Hit the. If this ¢ is treated as for 
No. 1, the force of the explosion will 
be too great and will be succeeded by 
another position of the tongue for th 
and by a second expulsion of the breath, 
e.g., shut the. 


We are told that the tongue is in con- 
tact with the teeth only for th among 
consonants. This is a mistake. Where 
t and th are so closely associated in nor- 
mal speech as to form an affricate, the 


tongue contact is made against the back 
up the upper teeth for ¢. This ensures 
economy of time and action, because 
from such a ¢ position the tongue move- 
ment is very slight for th. Treat tth 
according to the rule for affricates; that 
is, an appreciable stop and slow release 
of the ¢. 

9. Gently. If No. 1 ¢ is taught in 
this case there will follow complete re- 
lease of the tongue from its contact for 
t, breath will escape medially and the 
tongue will afterwards assume the posi- 
tion for / and the second release of 
breath will follow, this time laterally. 
If “diddle, fiddle,” is pronounced in this 
way, one realizes the abnormality of 
such pronunciation. When ¢ or d is 
closely followed by /, there must be an 
appreciable stop for the initial consonant, 
and no escape of breath until one or 
both sides of the tongue are released for 
the lateral expulsion of breath for /. 
A tiny explosion will be heard to pre- 
cede the vocalization of J, e.g., paddle, 
middle, it low. 

The fact that the deaf will use a clear 
1 in this case as in all others (although 
most hearing people use a dark / when 
it follows a consonant or is final), will 
not mar the intelligibility or the rhythm 
of the speech. Many actors and elocu- 
tionists affect clear / at every turn, so 
this particular trait in the speech of the 
deaf is scarcely detrimental. The word 
“little” contains an initial clear / and a 
final dark J, as pronounced by most 
hearing people. 

It will seem that the use of one and 
the same ¢ throughout the above sen- 
tence involves numerous speech efforts, 
which seriously detract from the intel- 
ligibility of the speech’ and make familiar 
prose rhythm an impossibility. 

MINIMUM SYNTHETIC SPEECH UNITS 

We have been told that the syllable is 
a good guide to early synthetic speech- 
work, but to speak of a syllable is a 
very different thing from deciding upon 
it. Certainly, the number of syllables 
can be counted correctly by the number 
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of beats or the maxima of prominence, 
but a difficulty lies in the fact that it is 
often impossible to say where one sylla- 
ble ends and the next begins. We may 
take one example given by Professor 
Jones: Tried, one syllable; stride, one 
syllable; astride, two syllables. Ques- 
tion: Is it a-stride or as-tride? 

A graver point arises when a child is 
taught to pronounce obvious syllables, or 
even each isolated word in a sentence, 
for in so doing the educator overlooks 
the fact that speech syllables and speech 
words are by no means always identical 
with obvious syllables and written words, 
and many speech rules are broken by 
such treatment, much speech action is 
wasted and rhythmic fluency becomes 
impossible. 

The following sentence is divided, 
first, into obvious syllables, and again 
into synthetic speech units, and it is 
only the latter which unite without in- 
fringing rules of speech. 


vowels in “reiterate” should form a diph- 
thong, but obviously they do not. 

In the sentence “My tie is light 
brown” there are but five syllables if the 
diphthongs are correctly pronounced, but 
it is not uncommon for the deaf to use 
nine syllables— 

ma-i ta-i iz la-it bra-oon 

ee See 6 7 8 9 
It is essential for a teacher to realize 
that, if the tongue goes suddenly from 
one independent vowel position directly 
to that of another, the result will be two 
vowels, not a diphthong; for sudden- 
ness between two vowels has a conson- 
antal effect sufficient to give the impres- 
sion of two syllables. 

“A diphthong is a vowel glide.” The 
tongue moves through several vowel po- 
sitions for ou and for ie, but is sta- 
tionary on none. During the process 
the ear detects the starting point and the 
direction in which it is traveling. The 
organic positions of oo and of 7 in ow 


















































Sentence B: OBVIOUS SYLLABLES 
He wrote the word cur tain quite neat ly | in his sis | ters book 
hee roat the werd ker tn kwait neet li in hiz sis bit book 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 ll 12 | 13 14 
SYNTHETIC SPEECH UNITS 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 
bee roa ‘| tthe wer | dker tn kwie | tnee tli in hizsis ates book 

See See See zs should be treated 

No. 7, No. 3, No. 4, as one long sibilant 

sentence sentence sentence the breath force be- 

A. ing slightly increas- 

ed during the pro- 

cess in order to give 

the different acous- 

| tic impressions of ‘z’ 

t and ‘s’ 























NOTE:—The close union of two similar fricatives is 


Ist, as one long sound. 
2nd, as one long sound with increasing breath-force. 
3rd, as one long sound with decreasing breath-force. 


DIPHTHONGS 


A common method of teaching diph- 
thongs, especially ou and ie, also creates 
unnecessary syllables. Such teaching 
may be due to the textbooks, which give 
the impression that a diphthong is com- 
posed of two vowels, the first of ‘which 
is quickly succeeded by the second. If 
this were correct, then the first two 


obtained by treating them: 


Example for No. 1—ff rough fare. 
Example for No. 2—zs is so. 
Example for No. 3—fv tough variety. 


and ie are never reached, but the tongue 
and lips move in those directions. The 
deaf child should therefore merely ap- 
proach or approximate the lip positions 
for oo or for 1. 

The lip and tongue-gliding movement 
of diphthongs may be compared to a 
good slide on the ice, which has a fairly 
definite beginning, no break, and an in- 
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definite end in a certain direction; just 
one glide. Such speech action also re- 
sults in a gradual decrease of volume 
for ou and for ie, which is correct. Many 
deaf children increase or equalize the 
volume, which is not normal. In addi- 
tion to these points, it is advisable that 
the teacher of the deaf should realize 
how easily an extra syllable can be made 
during the production of a vowel. A 
change in voice inflection, or even en- 
forced breath, may be sufficient to give 
such an acoustic impression and so in- 
terfere with familiar rythmic utterance. 

To prove this it is only necessary to 
take another example from those used 
by Professor Jones. Utter a prolonged 
ar; during the process change the pitch 
occasionally and you can count a num- 
ber of syllables; or again utter a pro- 
longed vowel, reinforce the same breath 
at intervals and there will be a similar 
result. 

2. 
WHEN AND HOW TO INCREASE THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF CERTAIN SOUNDS 

It has been taught that syllables with 
an arresting quality owed their character 
to increased breath force. In the light 
of today’s research, however, it is found 
that these stressed or accented syllables 
owe their importance, among other 
things, largely to a difference in the 
pitch of the voice from that used in 
neighboring syllables. 

This arresting quality is further in- 
creased when emphasis is desired for the 
purpose of making some meaning clear 
to the listener. 

Unfortunately, educators of the deaf 
are not yet in a position to teach the 
conventional and intricate use of pitch 
to the deaf born, in spite of the fact 
that these accented syllables count for 
so much in the attainment of intelligible 
rythmic speech. : 

The writer’s method of obtaining an 
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approximation to normal syllabic accent 
from the deaf is based on the theory: 

1. That vowels and diphthongs have 
far more sonority or carrying power 
than other speech sounds. The best re- 
sults can, therefore, be obtained by con- 
centrating on vowel sounds for syllabic 
accent work. 

2. That the lip position of a vowel 
in an accented syllable is more pro- 
nounced than for a vowel in an unac- 
cented syllable. For example, notice the 
wider mouth opening for ar as accented 
in “carnival” than when the vowel is 
unstressed, as in “carnation,” and note 
also the duration and volume of sound. 

3. That the lip position of the vowel 
of an accented syllable is still more pro- 
nounced for the purpose of emphatic 
meaning. 

Example: “Shut the door.” “I said, 
‘the door.’”’ Note the more pronounced 
open lip-rounding of the open vowel in 
“door” when the word is emphatically 
repeated. 

4. An accented syllabic effect is in- 
creased by allowing the important vowel 
more appreciable length than that of an 
unaccented vowel. For example, ele- 
phant. The first vowel may have more 
duration than the succeeding ones. 

A syllabic chart, such as the one be- 
low, helps to make accent intelligible to 
the deaf. The large symbols represent 
accented vowels and are allowed more 
pronounced lip positions than the small 
or unaccented vowels. 

It is interesting to note that strongly 
accented syllables of most (not all) Eng- 
lish words are marked by a distinctive 
high pitch of the voice, and fortunately 
a big majority of the deaf, when pro- 
nouncing vowels with slightly exagger- 
ated lip positions for accent, raise their 
voices for such sounds. 

This can be tested when the children 











1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Aa aA aAa Aaa aAaa aaAa A-A 
e. g. window away | remember elephant | impossible | interruption first-class 
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are using the syllabic chart. The large 
vowel symbols will be pronounced with 
higher pitch than the small ones by most 
pupils. 

In conclusion, there is the less impor- 
tant question of teaching voice for the 
so-called vocal equivalents of the strong 
breath consonants. This practice is rap- 
idly dying out, for the very good reason 
that it is found to be unnecessary. 

If the reader happens to be one who 
still believes in it, let him fully voice 
every consonant in bold type in the fol- 
lowing sentence, and he may come to the 
conclusion that such pronunciation is not 
normal and that life is not long enough 
for it: 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 

Fully voiced equivalents of the breath 
consonants, as taught by some educa- 
tors of the deaf, occur in normal Eng- 
lish speech only when they have a voiced 
sound on each side, as j in the word 
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rejoice. Less than this amount or no 
voice at all is used, according to definite 
rules regarding other associations, and 
such rules are neither practical nor 
necessary for teaching the deaf. 

If these particular voiced consonants 
are taught merely as breath consonants, 
the result will be normal, provided that: 

1. The articulating organic position 
is looser or easier than for strong 
breath equivalents. 

2. The omission of breath is less than 
for strong breath equivalents. 

This is sufficient to distinguish the one 
set of consonants from the other, and 
if these two rules are followed, the vocal 
cords will continue to vibrate without 
suggestion for the pronunciation of a 
breath equivalent when it is preceded 
and followed by a vocalized sound as 
in rejoice. In other associations no 
voice is required if the rules mentioned 
are observed. 





AN INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PARENTS 
How Well Do You Know Your Job? 


Questions and Answers prepared for “Children, The Magazine for Parents,” 
by Dr. Bess V. Cunningham, Teachers College, Columbia University 


EST yourself and see how well 

informed you are. Are you familiar 

with the fundamental principles of 
child training? How good is your judg- 
ment in family problems? Rate your 
intelligence as a father or mother. To 
be an intelligent parent you must know 
significant facts. You must be able to 
make quick and wise decisions. You 
must adapt readily to situations that are 
somewhat novel. You must be able to 
weigh values. You must be able to put 
your theories into practice. Try the tests 
given below: 

How to Take the Test: As you de- 
cide upon the answer to each question 
make a check mark beside the one you 
think correct. Allow 15 minutes to com- 


plete the series and stop when the 15 
minutes are up, whether you have fin- 
ished or not. If you finish in less than 
15 minutes, record the time required. 

How to Score Yourself: After you 
have finished all of the questions turn 
to the answers and check each question 
that you have answered correctly. For 
each question you have answered cor- 
rectly give yourself three points. If you 
have every answer correct your score 
will be 99. It would be impossible for 
you to rate 100 per cent, of course, for 
no one is a perfect parent. 

Choose the Best Answers: In each of 
the following statements check the word 
or words which make the statement most 
nearly true. 
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Although in some instances you might 
not agree that any given alternative is 
desirable, choose the best of the alterna- 
tives mentioned, keeping the general rule 
rather than the exception in mind. 


Example: A meat substitute in a bal- 
anced diet is: 

(a) Apple sauce; x (b) egg; (c) 
toast. 


The meat substitute is egg, so “b” is 
checked. 


The complete test as it appears in the 
May issue of “Children, the Magazine 
for Parents,’ follows: 


1. An underweight child should have 
(a)more activity; (b) more sleep; (c) 
more stimulation. 

2. Coffee is harmful to children be- 
cause (a) it has no food value; (b) it 
is a bad habit; (c) it may overstimulate. 


3. A dinner of meat, potatoes, bread 
and butter and chocolate cornstarch is 
not a well-balanced meal for a child of 
ten because (a) it lacks protein content; 
(b) it lacks fats; (c) it lacks carbohy- 
drates; (d) it lacks vitamins. 

4. A well child should be entirely 
weaned from a bottle by the age of (a) 
four to six months; (b) seven to ten 
months; (e) twelve to fifteen months; 
(d) eighteen to twenty-four months. 


5. Parents should begin giving diluted 
orange or tomato juice to infants at the 
age of (a) four to six months; (b) 
seven to nine months; (c) ten to twelve 
months; (d) thirteen to eighteen months. 


6. Information about sex matters 
should first be given to a child (a) be- 
fore he starts going to school; (b) at 
the age of eight; (c) at the age of 
twelve; (d) when he first indicates an 
interest along that line. 


N 


i. A baby of two years should be 
outdoors in good weather about (a) one- 
half hour a day; (b) one hour each 
day; (c) two hours each day; (d) four 
hours each day. 

8. An average child may be expected 
to keep dry at night by the age of (a) 
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nine months; (b) twelve months; (c) 
twenty-four months; (d)__ thirty-six 
months. 

9. First permanent molars should be 
expected at the age of (a) two years; 
(b) four years; (c) six years; (d) 
eight years. 

10. The minimum amount of sleep 
necessary to a child of six is (a) nine 
hours; (b) eleven hours; (c) fourteen 
hours; (d) fifteen hours. 

11. Nine or ten hours’ sleep is con- 
sidered adequate for a child of (a) 
three years; (b) five years; (c) eight 
years; (d) twelve years. 

12. The average healthy twelve-year- 
old boy may reasonably be expected to 
engage in physical work each day after 
school for about (a) one hour; (b) 
three hours; (c) five hours; (d) not 
at all. 

13. Woolen materials should be washed 
in water that is (a) lukewarm; (b) 
cold; (c) hot; (d) boiling. 

14. Children are more warmly clad in 
loosely woven underwear fabrics than 
in closely woven ones because (a) loose 
weaves are softer; (b) loose weaves 
weigh less; (c) loose weaves permit ven- 
tilation. 

15. A family of mother, father and 
three children with an annual income of 
three thousand dollars should expect to 
spend for food about (a) five to ten 
per cent; (b) twenty to forty per cent; 
(c) fifty to sixty per cent. 

16. In most houses heated by steam 
the air is too (a) hot; (b) dry; (c) 
cold; (d) moist. 

1%. Children may be helped to form 
good social habits (a) by talking about 
good actions; (b) by giving them books 
of fiction to read; (c) by encouraging 
them to read biographies of great men; 
(d) by making good actions agreeable. 

18. If a child scribbles on a wall (a) 
punish him; (b) take away his crayons; 
(c) give him paper; (d) do nothing be- 
cause he may never do it again. 

19. The best kind of toys for a four- 
year-old child are (a) toys that he can 
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use in several ways; (b) mechanical 
toys; (c) fragile toys; (d) toys that 
parents think are “cute.” 

20. If a fourteen-year-old daughter 
wants to go out at night to meet boys 
(a) encourage her to go; (b) forbid 
her going out at night at all; (c) invite 
some boys and girls frequently to her 
home; (d) try to interest her in girls. 

21. It is often not wise to put a child 
to bed as punishment because (a) he 
may lie awake; (b) he may learn to dis- 
like his bed; (c) he may feel thwarted; 
(d) he may cry. 

22. If your three-year-old is afraid of 
the dark (a) pay no attention to it; (b) 
play games in the dark; (d) do not let 
him go alone into the darkness; (d) 
laugh about it. 


23. If your child does not like to 
play with children you should (a) read 
fairy tales to him; (b) let him spend 
his time with adults; (c) tell him that 
he needs to play with children; (d) 
form a small group and direct it. 

24. To establish a new habit and 
break down an old one the best proce- 
dure is (a) remove all temptations to 
the old habit; (b) make the old habit 
very unpleasant; (c) make the new 
habit pleasant; (d) combine “b” and “c.” 

25. To make punishment helpful it 
must be (a) painful; (b) occasional; 
(c) logical; (d) light. 

26. If your child has a tendency to 
excessive day dreaming (a) encourage 
him in imaginative play; (b)interest him 
in active pursuits; (c) keep books away 
from him; (d) see that he is never left 
alone. 

27. While a child is indulging in a 
temper tantrum, you can often help him 
most by (a) leaving him alone; (b) 
talking to him and trying to reason with 
him; (c) holding him firmly; (d) giving 
him what he wants. : 

28. When a child is. habitually stub- 
born, he probably (a) needs to be more 
restricted; (b) needs more outlet for 
his energies; (c) needs to be made to 
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recognize authority; (d) needs to be 
made to exercise more self-control. 

29. If a child has an imaginary play- 
mate, it may mean that you should (a) 
develop his imagination; (b) substitute 
a real playmate; (c) give him more 
toys; (d) read to him. 

30. If a four-year-old child becomes 
angry when he stumbles over a chair, 
you should (a) divert him by blaming 
the “bad” chair; (b) remove obstacles 
from his path; (c) try to comfort him; 
(d) find out the real cause of his ill 
temper. 


31. Children sometimes act “silly” or 
“show off” in the presence of strangers 
because they are (a) ill at ease; (b) 
self-satisfied; (c) quarrelsome; (d) con- 
tented. 


32. Many parents would be much 
more successful in child training if they 
(a) would keep the children with them 
more constantly; (b) would be tireless 
in looking for defects in their children; 
(c) would talk more about their prob- 
lems in their children’s presence; (dy 
would find more enjoyment in the com- 
pany of their children. 


33. The following tendencies may 
characterize a well-balanced child at one 
time or another. If you could develop 
but one of the following you should 
aim to help him to (a) value his own 
opinions; (b) meet difficulties squarely ; 
(c) acknowledge defeat readily; (d) 
yield to authority. 

(Copyrighted by Children, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, New York.) 

(See page 312 for answers) 





AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


There will be an international congress of 
deaf-mutes (they still call themselves that) 
in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, July 4th to 9th, 
1928. The program of the congress will deal 
with the legal and social position of the deaf, 
afid also with the ‘question of education. 

The year 1928 marks the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Mutual Society 
of Deaf-Mutes in Prague, the fifteenth anni- 
vetsary of the Tourists Club of Deaf-Mutes 
and the tenth anniversary of the country’s 
independence. 








SARAH FULLER AS HELEN KELLER’S TEACHER 
OF SPEECH 


Frep Dre LAND 


S many still believe that teaching 
blind and deaf and_ speechless 
Helen Keller to speak was like the 

miracles of olden times, it is well to tell 
how that “miracle” was begun by a 
woman who, during many years, had 
been unconsciously preparing herself for 
just such a summons. For, as Alexander 
Graham Bell said in 1894, it is apt to be 
“overlooked that it was our friend Miss 
Fuller who taught Helen to use her 
mouth and to speak.” 

To make plain the various steps that 
led to this “miracle,” necessitates going 
back to events that occurred in 1886, 
when Helen Keller was six years old. 
Many years later she wrote “The Story 
of My Life,” and in that book she told 
of her infancy and early childhood in 
her home in Alabama; and how her 
father took her to Baltimore in the hope 
that an eminent oculist could restore her 
sight. In the third chapter of that book 
she tells of the events that properly form 
the beginning of this miracle-tale. Helen 
wrote: 

“When we arrived in Baltimore, Dr. 
Chisholm received us kindly but he could 
do nothing. He said, however, that I 
could be educated, and advised my father 
to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
of Washington, who would be able to 
give him information about schools and 
teachers of deafened and blind children. 
Acting on the doctor’s advice, we went 
immediately to Washington to see Dr. 
Bell; my father with a sad heart and 
many misgivings, I wholly unconscious 
of his anguish, finding pleasure in the 
excitement of moving from place to place. 

“Child as I was, I at once felt the 
tenderness and sympathy which endeared 
Dr. Bell to so many hearts, as his won- 
derful achievements enlist their admira- 
tion. He held me on his knee while I 


examined his watch, and he made it 
strike for me. He understood my signs; 
I knew it and loved him at once. But 
I did not dream that that interview 
would be the door through which I 
should pass from darkness into light, 
from isolation to friendship, companion- 
ship, knowledge, love. 

“Dr. Bell advised my father to write 
to Mr. Anagnos, director of the Per- 
kins Institution in Boston, the scene of 
Dr. Howe’s great labors for the blind, 
and ask him if he had a teacher com- 
petent to begin my education. This my 
father did at once, and in a few weeks 
there came a kind letter from Mr. 
Anagnos with the comforting assurance 
that a teacher had been found. This was 
in the summer of 1886. But Miss Sul- 
livan did not come until the following 
spring.” 

The next step in the miracle is found 
in a note book formerly belonging to 
Sarah Fuller, but now on deposit in the 
Volta Bureau, from which the following 
paragraphs are taken: 

“In the spring of 1887, I received a 
note from Mr. Anagnos, Superintendent 
of the Perkins Institution (for the 
blind), asking if he might send a teacher 
to the Horace Mann School to learn how 
deaf children are . taught; adding 
that he had a request from the parents 
of a little blind and deaf child, living 
in Alabama, to send a teacher to their 
home. He then said that the teacher 
whom he would send knew how to teach 
blind children, but knew nothing about 
teaching deaf children. I replied that 
I should be glad to have the teacher 
come to the school and would give her 
every possible assistance. 

“Soon after this, Miss Sullivan spent 
a forenoon in the room of the assistant 
principal, who had taken under her 
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care, in addition to a class of advanced 
pupils, two congenitally deaf girls, 
who, when admitted to the school, were 
too young to enter existing classes. 
Miss Jordan showed the work she had 
done with these children from the 
beginning. 

“At the time of Miss Sullivan’s visit 
these little girls had acquired a sufficient 
use of English to enable Miss Jordan 
to tell them why they were reviewing 
their first lessons in the presence of 
Miss Sullivan. Their sympathies for 
the little blind girl were wholly on ac- 
count of not seeing. (1 don’t think her 
deafness saddened them, for they were 
joyous little creatures and they did not, 
apparently, think of their own condi- 
tion.) They were eager to know all 
that we knew about her. During the 
following year, they were told, from 
time to time, that the magazines re- 
ported Helen’s progress, and when in 
the early summer of 1888, Mr. Anagnos 
brought Helen with her mother and 
Miss Sullivan to the school, they were 
greatly interested in her. 

“They could not understand her 
spelling with her fingers, but accepted 
explanations that it was the way many 
children were taught, and trusted to 
our interpretations. 

“T took Helen to the different class- 
rooms and introduced her to the teach- 
ers and the children. Every one was 
surprised at her bright remarks as she 
met one pupil after another. She usually 
passed her hand lightly over the head 
of a child and upon the shoulders, and 
then said (by finger-spelling) : ‘A pretty 
girl’, ‘A nice boy’, etc. 

“Her quickness of thought and her 
correct use of English impelled me to 
say, as we were going from room to 


room, ‘I believe she could learn to 
speak’. Miss Sullivan immediately said, 
‘I do not want her to speak. The 
voices of deaf children are _ not 


agreeable to me’. I said no more at that 
time. But when, about a week later, 
I took the teachers of the Horace Mann 
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School, by permission of Mr. Anagnos 
and Mrs. Keller, to call upon Helen, I 
again expressed my belief in her ability 
to learn to speak. Miss Sullivan re- 
peated her previous. remark expressing 
her dislike of the voices of deaf 
children, Mrs. Keller agreeing, as before. 


“T could say nothing further, and it 
was not until after an interval of two 
years that I learned that Helen was to 
be permitted to learn to speak. . . .” 


The next step in this miracle relates 
to a visit in Norway by Mrs. Mary 
Swift Lamson (who, years before, had 
helped, with the aid of finger-spelling, 
to teach deaf-blind Laura Bridgman). 
While in Norway Mrs. Lamson visited 
a school for the deaf where a Mr. 
Hofgaard, in the brief space of eighteen 
months, had taught an undisciplined and 
untrained blind and deaf and speechless 
sixteen-year-old girl, to write and read 
and speak. 

Mrs. Lamson perceived that the girl 
was bright and evidently desired to learn, 
that her speech was intelligent and in- 
telligible and that her voice was a pleas- 
ant one. Mrs. Lamson was so strongly 
and so favorably impressed with Mr. 
Hofgaard’s achievement in_ teaching 
Ragnhild Kaata, that when she returned 
to Boston, she told Helen Keller how 
earnestly the blind and deafened Norwe- 
gian girl was trying to improve her 
education. 

In her book “The Story of My Life,” 
Helen Keller wrote: “Mrs. Lamson had 
scarcely finished telling me about the 
girl’s success before I was on fire with 
eagerness. I resolved that I, too, would 
learn to speak. I would not rest satis- 
fied until my teacher took me, for ad- 
vice and assistance, to Miss Sarah Fuller, 
principal of the Horace Mann School. 
This lovely, sweet-natured lady offered 
to teach me herself, and we began the 
twenty-sixth day of March, 1890.” 

The full details of how Sarah Fuller 
taught Helen Keller to speak have been 
published in professional periodicals. 
Following is a combination of excerpts 
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from two reports, or contributions to 
knowledge, which Sarah Fuller pre- 
pared. She wrote one at the request of 
the Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Boston; the other was written at the re- 
quest of the President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. The only dif- 
ference is that one is wholly profession- 
al, while the other is partially so; and 
the two are blended in this one report: 


“The first intimation to me of Helen’s 
desire to speak was on the twenty- 
sixth of March, 1890, when her teacher, 
Miss Sullivan, called with Helen and 
asked me to help her to teach Helen 
to speak. She said ‘Helen has spelled 
upon her fingers, “I must speak.” ’ Helen 
was then within three months of being 
ten years old. As I had, nearly two 
years before, expressed my belief in the 
possibility of her acquiring speech, I was 
glad to know that she was to be al- 
lowed to make an attempt to use her 
vocal organs. 

“IT began immediately to familiarize 
her with the position and condition of 
the various mouth parts, and with the 
trachea. This I did by passing her 
hand lightly over the lower part of my 
face, and by putting her fingers into my 
mouth. She quickly appreciated that the 
tongue nearly filled the mouth cavity; 
that the tongue and lips are exceedingly 
soft and delicate and very flexible; that 
the lower jaw moves up and down, and 
that the course of the trachea may be 
followed as it passes down behind the 
bony framework of the chest. 

“T then placed my tongue in the 
position of the sound of 7 in it, and let 
her find the point of the tongue as it 
lay perfectly still and soft in the bed 
of the jaw, just behind the lower front 
teeth, and discover that the teeth were 
slightly parted. After this investigation, 
I placed one of her forefingers upon my 
teeth, and the other upon my throat or 
trachea, at the. lowest point it may be 
felt, and repeated the sound of 7 several 
times. During this time, Helen, stand- 


ing in front of me, in the attitude of one 
listening intently, gave the closest atten- 
tion to every detail, and when I ceased 
making the sound, her fingers flew to her 
own mouth and throat, and after ar- 
ranging her tongue and teeth she ut- 
tered the sound i so nearly like I had 
made, it seemed like an echo of it. 
When told that she had given the sound 
correctly, she repeated it again and again. 
“I next showed her, by means of her 
sensitive fingers. the deep depression 
through the center of the tongue when 
in the position for the sound of 4d, and 
the opening between the teeth during the 
utterance of that sound. Again she 
waited with her fingers upon my teeth 
and throat until I sounded @ several 
times. Then she gave the vowel fairly 
well. <A little practice enabled her to 
give it perfectly. We then repeated the 
sound of i and contrasted it with d. 


“Having these two differing positions 
well fixed in her mind, I illustrated the 
position of the tongue and lips while 
sounding the vowel 0. She experimented 
with her own mouth, and soon pro- 
duced a clear, well-defined o. 

“After acquiring this she began to ask 
what the sounds represented, and if they 
were words? I told her that i is one of 
the sounds of the letter J, that d is one 
of the sounds of the letter A, and that 
some letters have many different sounds ; 
but that it would not: be difficult for her 
to think of these sounds after she 
had learned to speak words. 


“T next took the position for d, Helen 
following me as before with her fingers, 


and while I sounded the vowel, closed 


my lips, producing the word arm. With- 
out hesitation she arranged her tongue 
and lips, repeated the sound, and was 
delighted to know that she had pro- 
nounced a word. 

“Miss Sullivan suggested to her that 
she should let me hear her say the words 
mamma and papa, which she had tricd to 
speak before coming to me. She quickly 
and forcibly said ‘mum mum’ and ‘pup 
pup’. I commended her efforts, and said 
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that it would be better to speak very 
softly, and to sound one part of each 
word longer than she did the other 
part. I then illustrated what I wanted 
her to understand by pronouncing the 
word mamma very delicately, and at the 
same time drawing my finger along the 
back of her hand to show the relative 
length of the two syllables. After a few 
repetitions the words mamma and papa 
came with almost musical sweetness from 
her lips. 

“This was her first lesson. . . She 
had but tem lessons in all, although she 
was with me at other times, talking free- 
ly, but not under instruction. The plan 
was to develop, at each lesson, new ele- 
ments, review those previously learned, 
listen to all of the combinations she could 
make with the consonants as initial and 
final elements, and construct sentences 
with the words resulting from the com- 
binations. In the intervals between the 
lessons she practiced these with Miss 
Sullivan. She was an ideal pupil, for 
she followed every direction with the 
utmost care, and never seemed to for- 
get anything told her. 


“On the day she had her seventh les- 
son (April 19th) she and Miss Sulli- 
van went with me to lunch at the house 
of a friend. While on the way there 
Miss Sullivan remarked that she wished 
Helen would use the sentences she had 
learned, and added that she seemed very 
unwilling to do so. It at once occurred 
to me that the cause of her reluctance 
was her conscientious care to pronounce 
every word perfectly; and so, in the mo- 
ments I had with her during the visit, I 
encouraged her to talk freely with me, 
while I refrained from making correc- 
tions. This had the desired effect. In 
going about the house of our friend she 
asked a great many questions, using 
speech constantly. In the presence of 
all she told of her studies, her home, 
and her family. She also told of a visit 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, a short 
time before, when she ‘talked’ to him. 


“Noticing her words as she spoke, 


there were but four which I did not 
readily understand. These I asked her 
to spell on her fingers. Her pronuncia- 
tion of some words was peculiar because 
of her dividing them into syllables, as 
‘lov-ed’, ‘nam-ed’, ‘plea-su-re’. She did 
not hesitate in her attempts to pronounce 
any word that she wished to use to ex- 
press her thought. In saying ‘good- 
bye’ to an aged sister of the gentleman, 
who had been spending the winter with 
him, she said: ‘He must have been 
very happy to have you here’. Her en- 
joyment of this, her first experience in 
the real use of speech, was touchingly 
expressed in her remark to Miss Sulli- 
van on her way home, ‘I am not dumb 
now.’ 

“In a conversation some two weeks 
later, with Dr. Bell, Miss Sullivan, and 
myself, a still greater freedom in the 
use of speech was noticeable. Miss Sulli- 
van fully appreciated the victory gained ; 
for she wrote to Mr. Anagnos, two 
months after Helen had taken her first 
lesson, ‘Think of it! Helen achieved in 
less than two months what it takes the 
pupils of schools for the deaf several 
years to accomplish, and then they do 
not speak as plainly as she does.’” 





MOTHERS SHOULD VISIT CHILD’S 
KINDERGARTEN 


A plea for all mothers to visit, as impar- 
tial observers, their children’s kindergarten 
or schoolroom is made by Helen Shaw Thorn- 
gate in Hygeia for October. By doing this 
they may discover many defects of personality, 
character or health that, if remedied, will 
greatly increase their children’s chance of 
success and happiness in school and in life. 

Habits of teasing, pouting or thumb-sucking 
that may have seemed childish and attractive 
at home loom unpleasantly in the impartial 
light of the classroom. Restlessness, inatten- 
tion, delayed obedience may never have been 
noticed until the mother compares her child 
with other normal children of his age. 

Whether it is enlarged tonsils or a mal- 
nourished condition or faulty habits that make 
it difficult for the child to follow the teacher’s 
directions, to work and play happily with 
companions, the cause should be discovered 
and corrected before the child reaches first 
grade. The mother may find by studying her 
child in his classroom just what his difficulty 
is. Then she can herself help him to learn 
how to adjust to the social group. 











HOW WE CAN IMPROVE THE LANGUAGE IN THE 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT OF OUR SCHOOL 


RACHEL Hitt Swayze* 


S WE all know, the most im- 

portant process in the education 

of a deaf child is the acquisition 
of language. The hearing child absorbs 
language unconsciously, by hearing it 
repeated over and over. So it must 
be with deaf children. We must re- 
peat and repeat. We must also be very 
particular in our selection, taking into 
careful consideration the child’s needs. 


One of the serious defects of our 
language work in general, is that our 
children do not ask questions as they 
should. The importance of thorough 
mastery of the question form cannot 
be overestimated. If we put some- 
thing into a box and have the children 
ask questions about it, we can keep 
them interested indefinitely. The hid- 
den object game, therefore, may be 
used many times with excellent results, 
as it is an attractive way of presenting 
the “question problem” to the children. 
In some schools they use a game ar- 
rangement to help the children ask 
questions in the present, past and 
future tenses. For the question form 
in the past tense, one child goes out 
of the room and performs an action. 
When he returns, the children guess 
what he did, asking such questions as, 
Did you get a drink? Did you go to 
the gym? Did you play marbles? The 
one who guesses correctly, is allowed 
to perform the next action. For the 
question form in the future tense, the 
teacher gets one child to tell her some- 
thing that he will do tomorrow or at 
some future time. Then she tells the 
class that Tom will do something to- 
morrow and asks them to guess what 
he will do. She gets such questions as 
“Will Tom go toa show? Will he buy 
some apples? Will he play football? 





*Primary Teacher, Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Michigan. 
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In teaching new question forms it is a 
good idea to have the children repeat 
the question after the teacher before 
giving the answer. This helps to fix 
the question more firmly in the child’s 
mind. Let us encourage the children 
to ask questions for information and 
put many things in their way to stimu- 
late their curiosity. 

In the primary grades self-expres- 
sion comes largely through news and 
journals. We sometimes think it is 
hard to get material for our original 
language. We do not take advantage 
of the many opportunities we have here 
at our school. There are so many in- 
teresting things for us to learn about 
on our own school grounds. A visit 
to the greenhouse, the garden, the 
bakery, the barn, the shops, the creek, 
a study of the different trees, flowers, 
etc., will afford excellent material. The 
language which is the result of such 
expeditions is live language. An on- 
looker may think it a waste of tiine 
to go to the shop, garden or barn for 
fifteen or twenty minutes during the 
morning school hours; but he would 
change his mind if he could see the 
new words, expressions and real lan- 
guage, that the children acquire from 
such a tour. It has to be driven in, but 
the drill work which follows, often 
through many days, is vitalized by 
memories of a happy hour. 

It might be a good idea for us to 
make a drive through our school 
against cut-and-dried expressions, such 
as “I had a good time,” saying instead, 
“T had lots of fun,” “It was fun” or “I 
had a nice time”; a drive for the more 
natural form, “I don’t know” instead 
of “I do not know”; “It was fine” in- 
stead of “I liked it,” and many others. 
We should use such expressions in or 
conversation with the children as, How 
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funny! How nice! How pretty! Oh 
no! etc. Live language means language 
which sounds like the language of 
hearing children. Is it not our aim to 
make the deaf children as much like 
the hearing children as possible? 

More and more we are realizing that 
the solution of most of our present- 
day problems of the upper grade lies in 
the grades below. When the children 
are ready to enter the intermediate de- 
partment, they should have the idea 
of sentence construction fixed so firmly 
in their minds that they cannot forget 
it. We can accomplish this by daily 
drill in the five slate method. The 
children get the idea of the formation 
of a sentence in this drill as in no 
other. 

The topic has an important place 
in our primary language work. The 
topic work is planned in a very bene- 
ficial and interesting way in one school 
that I have in mind. A meeting of the 
primary teachers is called each week, 
by the supervising teacher. Here a 
round table discussion is held concern- 
ing the topic to be given the next week. 
Every teacher takes part. A very 
simple topic of perhaps four sentences 
is written on the first slate for the 
first grades, a more difficult one on the 
next slate for the second grades and 
a still more difficult one for the third 
grades, all on the same subject, one 
teacher volunteering the first sentence, 
another the next and so on. This is 
supervised by the supervising teacher, 
and she gives many helpful sugges- 
tions. If, for instance, the topic is 
about “A Rabbit” one teacher volun- 
teers to bring a live rabbit, another 
carrots, cabbage and lettuce, the things 
a rabbit eats, and any other material 
needed to give the preparatory work 
for the topic. On the first day of the 
following week, the material the teach- 
ers have collected is passed from one 
class to another and the preparatory 
work is taught; then the topic is given. 


This is especially helpful to the inex- 
perienced teacher and also gives all of 
the children something in common to 
think and talk about outside of school, 
since the children from the first grades 
through the third grades have learned 
something in common. When. exami- 
nation time comes in topic work, we 
can expect every third grade, every 
second grade and every first grade to 
be able to answer questions about one 
certain subject. 

When children volunteer information, 
let us always be all interest and eager 
to encourage them. We have all had 
the experience of a child coming into 
the classroom and in a very excited 
manner trying to tell us something in 
two or three words, as, “Mary- a box,” 
pointing to Mary’s new hat, shoes and 
so forth. Let us stop at once and help 
that child straighten out his language, 
never accepting anything less than a 
sentence from him, 

Then there comes the old problem 
of the cooperation of the parents. We 
wonder why, when the children return 
to school after the summer vacation, 
for several weeks some of them are 
not able to answer our simplest ques- 
tions. We sometimes think they have 
forgotten everything we have taught 
them. Would it not be a good idea 
to write to the parents, sending the 
letter in the child’s year book, that he 
is always so proud to take home to 
mother, asking the parents to look 
over the work the child has covered 
during the year and to talk to him as 
much as possible, trying to get him to 
use the language the teacher has been 
working so hard to give him? I do 
not think we realize the significance of 
this, until we think of the children who 
are helped at home. For example, I 
will use Helen Nadeau. Helen can 
carry on a conversation. Her mother, 
father and sister write her letters con- 
taining simple language that she can 
understand, and they talk to her almost 
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constantly at home. Her language is 
improved after the vacation, rather 
than forgotten or lost. I might take 
Billy Watson as another example. 
Every morning I converse with Billy. 
He tells me many interesting things. 
He is talked to at home and is required 
to use, out of school, the language that 
he learns in school. I am sure the par- 
ents can help a great deal, if we can 
enlist them on our side. 


Even more than we realize, primary 
classes absorb language through read- 
ing. At present we are using chart 
stories, which are an excellent begin- 
ning. We might have some news, some- 
thing that the children would be in- 
terested in, on our board each morning 
when the children enter school, erasing 
it soon after they have read it. It 
seems to me it would be beneficial to 
have a regular reading period, once a 
week, at least. We could clip simple 
stories from the Primary Plan book, 
Child Life, Junior Home or some other 
good primary magazine, mount them 
on cardboard with a simple picture il- 
lustrating the story, and give them to 
the children to read. We have some 
very good books in our primary library 
this year. We could require the chil- 
dren to read one certain story and have 
a short discussion about it, rather than 
give them a book and let them hur- 
riedly look at the pictures from cover 
to cover. If some time is given to 
reading, many of the language prob- 
lems with which we now struggle, will 
solve themselves, and the pupils will 
learn language naturally, as hearing 
children do. 


We teachers must remember that a 
deaf child cannot absorb language un- 
less we surround him with language, 
and that to teach rightly we must also 
teach interestedly. 


Lastly, I should like to discuss what 
I think is the greatest handicap to 
better language in our school. That is 
the use of signs. It has for some time 
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been the consensus of opinion among 
the best educated deaf, that the sign 
language should be restricted and not 
allowed to confuse the young deaf child 
in the acquisition of English. We must | 
remember that the manual alphabet is _ 
something entirely distinct from the” 
language of signs. Some one has said” 
that finger spelling is simply a method 
of writing in the air and a person using 
the manual alphabet is able to write 
on paper what he has spelled on his ~ 
fingers and thus make himself perfectly — 
understood to the hearing world; but | 
signs are an entirely different thing. A 
person may be able to communicate 
freely on almost any subject in signs 
and yet be unable to write a simple 
sentence correctly. We see signs on 
the playground, in the dormitories, in 
the dining room and—yes, in the school- 
room. We punish and scold our chil- 
dren for using them and yet, are they 
to blame? The minute they are out 
of the schoolroom they begin to sign, 
for all about them they see signs. It 
is natural for the small child to copy 
the older one and even our babies can 
be seen using signs. They learn to 
imitate quickly. It is a serious prob- 
lem. Most of our children are eager 
to improve. If we can bring home to 
them the realization that signing is a 
serious obstacle along the road to good 
English and can encourage them to 
adopt and put into practice the motto, 
“Speak, Spell or Write,” then our 
greatest handicap will have been over- 
come and we shall have made an ex- 
cellent beginning along the road to 
better language in our school. 











BIBLE STORY READERS 


The Volta Bureau has recently purchased 
for the library two beautifully illustrated 
Bible Story Readers. “The Primer” and 
“First Reader” by Lillie A. Faris. Because 
of the illustrations and the simple language 
of the text these books are well adapted for 
use in schools for the deaf. The Alabama 
School at Talladega has used them very 
successfully. If you wish to order write 
mite Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 
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NOTES 


A CLASS OF DEAF CHILDREN IN THE DAY- 
SCHOOL AT FT. WORTH, TEXAS. 


IGNORANCE OF THE LAW IS NO 
EXCUSE 


If you own an automobile you cannot obtain 
a license to operate it until you have proved 
yourself a good driver and one familiar with 
trafic regulations. If you infringe on those 
rules and plead ignorance of the law before 
the judge you will receive scant mercy. If 
you are the parent of a deaf child you do not 
have to obtain a license to bring that child up 
in the best possible way—not yet. 

Everywhere we hear stories of deaf people 
who have reached maturity without proper 
education. A parent whose judgment is so 
warped that he thinks it best for his child to 
grow up in sheltered ignorance should be 
dealt with by the firm hand of the law. It is 
coming—out in California! 

Senate Bill 342 makes impaired hearing in 
children a reportable disease. “It shall be 
the duty of every attending or consulting 
physician, nurse, parent, guardian and any 
person or persons having charge of any minor 
whose hearing is impaired to report at once 
to the Superintendent of Schools of the Coun- 
ty, or Incorporated City, or City and County 
of which said minor is a resident, the name, 
age and residence of such minor.” This sets 
the wheels in motion. The law provides for 
the rest. The failure of any person mentioned 
above to report impaired hearing is punishable 
by fines; for the first offense, not exceeding 
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$50.00; for the second, not exceeding $100.00; 
for the third, and following offenses, not ex- 
ceeding $200.00. 

Reporting impaired hearing means that deaf 
children will receive a proper education in 
special schools. It means also that hard of 
hearing children will receive aid through lip- 
reading classes in their regular schools. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Gough 
School, San Francisco, is working overtime 
to put this bill through. So is every inter- 
ested person in the state. It is almost an 
assured fact. More power to the friends of 
the cause and may every state in the union 
follow suit! 

P.S—Word has just come that the bill 
passed both houses of the legislature. 


SALESMANSHIP FOR PARENTS 


Has your child a good appetite? Is he 
eating the right food or is the demand for 
spinach and other healthful fare falling off in 
your home? If the latter is the case you 
should adopt better methods of salesmanship, 
according to Happy Goldsmith in Children, 
The Magazine for Parents. 

“It makes no difference whether you are 
selling a vacuum cleaner, a dish of spinach, or 
a bath, the job can easily be done if a real 
desire is finally created. It may take much 
careful advance work before your customer 
even nibbles at the spinach. Perhaps during 
the entire campaign absolutely no signs of 
interest will be shown. But if your spinach is 
tempting, if your publicity is good, and if your 
sales talk is both appealing and in the lan- 
guage of your customer, then trade will pick 
up and your hard-earned profits will begin 
to pour in. 

“Of course, some innocent parent may try 
the idea out, and just before closing the con- 
tract will let it be known that there is a 
whole kettle of spinach out in the kitchen 
which must be eaten so that it won't go to 
waste. If your customer doesn’t dash away 
after that one, it’s only because he’s too weak. 

“No, good friend, we haven’t a kettleful 
going to waste. On the contrary we have a 
limited amount. In fact, what you see in the 
dish before you is all that there is in stock. 
Even that has been practically promised to 
somebody else. I'm sorry, because this even- 
ing it is unusually delicious. 

“Must I be so trite as to remind you that 
when the supply goes down, the demand 
shoots up?” 








SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


The- Chicago Normal College has added 
several new courses to those usually offered 
at its summer sessions. They are all con- 
ducted by Miss Clara E. Newlee, Principal 
of the Parker School for the Deaf, in Chicago, 
and are as follows: Oral Instruction of the 
Deaf (a) Speech Teaching, (b) Language 
Teaching; Teaching Lip-Reading to Hard of 
Hearing Children—with correction of speech 
defects and training of residual hearing. 
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CHEER UP! 
Grim trouble lasteth but a day, 
Cheer up, cheer up, ye blue ones! 
Your sorrows soon will pass away— 
And then you'll have some new ones! 
—The Date Palm. 





THE YOUNG TRAVELER 

The married sister of a certain college 
professor, says Harper’s, was favoring him 
with loud praise of her young son. The pro- 
fessor has the not uncommon scholastic failing 
of absent-mindedness and listened with but 
small attention. As she paused for breath, 
however, he realized that it was incumbent on 
him to say something. 

“Can he walk?” he asked with affected 
interest. 

“Walk! Why he’s been walking. for five 
months,” said his sister. 

“Five months!” repeated the professor, 
lapsing into reflection. “What a long distance 
he must have gone.” 


NOW TO DISCOVER HEARING GERMS! 
There once were some learned M.D.’s 
Who captured some germs of disease, 

And infected a train 
Which, without causing pain, 
Allowed one to catch it with ease. 
—Oliver Herford. 


A SHORT STORY 

Once upon a time there was a man who 
married upon the assurance of his friends 
that two could live as cheaply as one. But 
after he had made his payments for rent, 
heat, light, clothing and groceries, he found 
that he was—er—financially embarrassed. He 
needed a new suit, but decided that he would 
have to go through the summer with his old 
one. In looking through the closet he came 
across an old vest and felt in its pockets. In 
the inside pocket was a roll of bills amounting 
to $106. 

But not one of them was receipted. 


HINTS TO MOTORISTS 
“The part of an automobile that causes more 
accidents than any other,” declares the Head- 
light, “is the nut that holds the steering 
wheel.” 











VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen \ 
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ANOTHER FINANCIAL SKETCH 

While on the matter of finances, there is 
the story of the man who met a friend coming 
out of the establishment of a fortune teller. 

“Hello,” he said, “I didn’t think you put any 
faith in such things, but you look so happy 
the fortunte teller must have predicted some- 
thing mighty nice for you.” 

“She did,” replied the other man, promptly. 
“She told me that I should soon meet with 
financial reverses.” 

“Financial reverses! Say, I don’t see any- 
thing about that prediction to make you 
happy,” declared the first man. 

“You would if you knew anything about 
my finances,” said the other. “If they don’t 
reverse pretty soon, I'll be bankrupt.” 


THIS EXPLAINS IT! 

The wealthy citizen was explaining to his 
poor relation how much happier the latter was 
because of his lack of money. “I am telling 
you the absolute truth,” he declared, with 
emphasis, “when I say that I was much 
happier when I was poor than I am now.” 

“But why, then,” said the relative, “don't 
you give away your money and be poor again 
—and happy?” 

“T couldn’t, I just couldn’t,” explained the 
other, deep despair in his voice. “I should 
be perfectly miserable thinking of the un- 
fortunate people who got the money.” 











HOW TO WRITE VERSE 
There was a young fellow named Weir, 
Who hadn’t an atom of fear. 
He indulged a desire 
To touch a live wire. 
(Most any last line will do here!) 
—Anon. 





SOMETIMES WE’RE BETTER OFF 
THAN WE REALIZE 

A section foreman sent one of the crew 
after a tamping bar. The man failed to 
return after a decent interval and the foreman 
went to see what was wrong. He found the 
man asleep under a tree. Looking at him 
sternly for a moment, the foreman said: 

“Slape on, ye idle spalpeen—slape on! As 
long as ye slape ye’ve got a job; but when 
ye wake up ye’re fired!” 
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